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The “ Book of the Royal Blue,” issued by the Passenger 
Department of the Baltimore and Ohio R. R., has made its 
initial appearance with the October numbe r, and is un- 
doubtedly, the most creditable magazine of its nature pub- 
lished. Aside from being a model example of modern 
ty posrap phy, it is most interesting as to its contents. A 

eld for interesting literature is ce yoy 4 offered by the 
Baltimore and Ohio R. R., because it is the oldest railway 
in the United States ; is foremost in historical prominence, 
and is rich in magnificent scenery. The latter especially 
affords an endess scope for illustrations, and the magazine 
has started on its venture with all these points full in hand. 

Copies can be obtained by enclosing four (4) cents in 
stamps to the Advertising Department, Baltimore and Ohio 


R. R., Baltimore, Md. 
and ae prompt- 
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American Federationist. 


DEVOTED TO THE INTERESTS 
UNION MOVEMENT. 


OF THE TRADE 
VoL. V. 


“QO, aching time! O, moments big as years! 
All, as ye pass, swell out the monstrous truth 
And press it so upon our very griefs 
That unbelief has not space to breathe.” —Keats 


An Ejight-Hour Day Legal as Well as Moral. 
BY P. J. MAAS, 


The decision of the United States Supreme Court 
at Washington, handed down February 28th last, 
sustaining the Utah eight-hour law, is of the 
greatest importance to organized labor in this 
country. It is contrary to the reasoning of most 
of the State supreme courts upon cases involving 
similar points of constitutional law. Justice 
Brown, who rendered the opinion, said: ‘‘In so 
far as State laws are exerted for the protection of 
the lives, the health, or the morals of a community, 
there can be no doubt of their propriety or of 
their constitutionality.”?> Such being the case, it 
would seem to be unnecessary to have a provision 
in each State to enact such laws (as is the case in 
Utah), but rather that the bars have been thrown 
down at last whereby the law-making power of 
any or all States may at any time pass laws tend- 
ing to threw safeguards around the health and 
morals of citizens, with no doubt whatever as to 
their constitutionality—thus making it possible to 
secure their enforcement. Of course, we concede 
that toiling underground is not beneficial to health, 
hence the necessity for few hours of labor by those 
engaged in that class of work. 

But how about a host of avocations pursued by 
toilers above ground—yes, six to a dozen stories 
higher than the earth’s surface? Take into ac- 
count the tobacco workers, sweat shop employes, 
rolling mill hands and persons working in many 
kinds of factories where they are subjected to un- 
healthful conditions. Under the ruling of Justice 
Brown, which has the weight of the United States 
Supreme Court behind it, it is not only constitu- 
tional to pass laws to regulate the conditions 
under which labor is being performed, but the 
number of hours work as well, if it appears that the 
health or morals of those engaged therein would 
be benefitted by fewer hours of confinement to 
their employment. 


WASHINGTON, D. 


AND VOICING THE DEMANDS 


C., APRIL, 1898. No. 2 


This all-important case to organized labor would 
not be complete without special reference to Mr. 
Jobn H. Murphy, counsel for the Utah labor organ- 
izations. At the time of the A. R. U. strike in 
1894, Mr. Murphy was an active member of the 
Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen, and at the 
time of the strike held the position of superin- 
tendent of the Union Pacific Railroad shops at Salt 
Lake City, but when the ‘boys’? walked out, Mr. 
Murphy, ever a loyal union man, went out with 
the rest. After the strike, finding himself on the 
blacklist, and to be in a position to assist some of 
his more unfortunate brethren, he took up the 
study of law. How successful Mr. Murphy has 
been, this, the greatest case ever fought from a 
justice court to the highest court in the land, and 
that to a successful issue, is a living monument to 
him and his ability. 

May the depth of our potations never cause us to 
let judgment go by default. 

Following is the story of the eight-hour victory 
from the beginning to the end of a long fight: 

Early in 1896 the legislative committee of the 
Utah Federation of Labor was assigned the task of 
drawing up an eight-hour law for the protection of 
the miners and smelter employes in Utah. A sub- 
committee composed of Louis Herrick of the stone 
masons, Wm. Pickering of the carpenters and B. 
A. Harbour of the bricklayers unions, drew up 
and presented to the full committee the following 
as a suitable measure: 


AN ACT regulating the hours of employment in under. 
ground mines and in smelting and ore reduction works. 
Section 1. The_period of employment of workingmen in 
all underground mines or workings shall be eight (8) hours 
per day, except in cases of emergency where life or property 
is in imminent danger, 

Sec. 2. The period for employment of workingmen in 
smelters and all other institutions for the reduction or re- 
fining of ores or metals shall be eight (8) hours per day, 
except in cases of emergency where life or property is in im- 
minent danger, 

Sec, 3. Any person, body corporate, agent, manager or 
employer, who shall violate any of the provisions of Sec- 
tions I and II of this act shall be deemed guilty of a misde- 
meanor, 


This bill was given to the lobbying committee 
of the State federation, presented to the legislature 
of Utah, and passed by that body on March 25, 
1896, and approved by Governor Heber M. Wells 


on March 30, 1896. After its passage the governor 
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was besieged with letters from prominent mine 
owners of Utah asking him to veto the measure. 
He gave a hearing to all parties interested. The 
mine owners were represented by about fifteen 
of Salt Lake City’s leading lawyers, while the legal 
interests of organized labor were looked after by 
three attorneys. The hearing continued several 
days, and at its conclusion the bill was signed and 
became a law of the State of Utah. Soon after this 
new eight-hour law came in force, one mine owner, 
Albert F. Holden, of Bingham, made an agreement 
with some of his miners and smelter workers to 
work the same number of hours per day as were 
in vogue before the adoption of the law—ten hours 
per day, and organized labor in Utah concluded to 
make this a test case. 

Albert F. Holden, owner of the Old Jordan Mine, 
was convicted in the first case of violation of Sec- 
tion 2 of the act in employing Wm. Hooley ten 
hours per day in his concentrating mill. 

The cases were tried before Justice of the Peace 
W. H. Sells, and Holden was sentenced to pay a 
fine of $50 and costs and to imprisonment in the 
county jail for fifty-seven days in each case, or 
until said fine and costs were paid. 

In the second case Albert F. Holden was con- 
victed of a violation of Section 1 upon the charge 
that he *“‘unlawfully did employ one John Ander- 
son to work and labor as a miner in the under- 
ground workings of the Old Jordan Mine 
for the period of ten hours each day . . . and 
on the date aforesaid and continuously since said 
time has unlawfully required said John Anderson 
under and by virtue of said employment, to work 
and labor in the underground workings of said 
mine aforesaid for the period of ten hours each 
day, and that said employment was not in case of 
an emergency, ete.’’ 

Having been committed to the custody of Sheriff 
Hardy, of Salt Lake County, Mr. Holden filed a 
petition in the Supreme Court of Utah fora writ 
of habeas corpus, which was denied, and the two 
cases were thereupon brought to the United States 
Supreme Court by writ of error. Some fourteen 
attorneys joined in the attempt before the State 
supreme court to have the law declared unconsti- 
tutional, but failed. The decision in the first, or 
“Mine Case,”’ being as follows: 

The plaintift, Holden, was found guilty of a misdemeanor 
by a justice of the peace, who assessed a fine against him, 
and upon his refusal to pay the same committed him to 
jail. To obtain his liberty he petitioned the Supreme Court 
of Utah for a writ of habeas corpus, Said court, after a 
hearing, rendered its decision October 29, 1806, refused the 
writ asked for, and remanded the plaintiff to the custody 
of the sheriff, 

Chief Justice Zane delivered the opinion of the court, and 
the following language, containing a statement of the facts 
in the case, was used by him in the course of the same: 

* The offense charged consisted of employing one William 
Hooley in underground mining more than eight hours per 
day, in violation of a law entitled ‘An act regulating the 
hours of employment in underground mines, and in smelt- 
ing and ore reduction works,’ as follows: 

“Section 1, The period of employment of workingmen in 
all underground mines or workings shall be eight (8) hours 
ver day, except in cases of emergency where life or property 


s in imminent danger. 
“Sec. 2. The period of employment of workingmen in 


smelters and all other institutions for the reduction or re- 
fining of ores or metals shall be eight (8) hours per day, 
except in cases of emergency where life or property is in 
imminent danger. 

“Sec.3. Any person, body corporate, agent, manager or 
employer who shall violate any of the provisions of sections 
land 2 of this act shall be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor.” 

The question for our consideration and decision is, had the 
legislature the power to enact this law? Article 16 of the 
constitution of the State is as follows: 

“Section 1. The rights of labor shall have just protection 
through the laws calculated to promote the industrial wel- 
fare of the State. 


“Sec. 6. Eight hours shall constitute a day’s work on all 
works or undertakings carried on or aided by the State, 
county or municipal governments; and the legislature 
shall pass laws to provide for the health and safety of em- 
ployes in factories, smelters and mines. 

“Sec. 7. The legislature, by appropriate legislation, shall 
provide for the enforcement of the provisions of this ar- 
ticle.” 

“The first section of the act [article] makes it the duty of 
the legislature to protect the rights of laboring men by the 
enactment of just laws calculated to —_ the industrial 
welfare of the people,—such laws as will be just toall classes, 
The command is to the lawmaking department of the 
State, and the only express limitations upon the power are 
that such laws shall be just, and calculated to promote the 
welfare of the industrial classes. 

“The legislature must decide whether the law is just and 
adapted to the purpose named; and unless the law is so 
palpably unjust, or so clearly not calculated to promote the 
purposes mentioned in the constitution, as to remove every 
reasonable doubt that it is unjust, or that it is not calcu- 
luted to promote the purpose expressed in the constitution, 
the court should not hold it without the scope of the au- 
thority mentioned in that instrument. 

“The people of the State, in their constitution, made it 
mandatory upon the legislature to _ laws to provide for 
the health and the safety of the employes in factories, smelt- 
ers and mines.’ Const. Utah, Art. 16, Sec. 6. We donot feel 
authorized to hold that the statute quoted was not designed, 
calculated, and adapted to promote the health of the class 
ofmen who labor in smelters and other works for the reduc- 
tion and treatmentof ores. Norcan we say that the law con- 
flicts with any provision of the Constitution of the United 
States. Nor do we wish to be understood as intimating that 
the power to pass the law does not exist in the police pow- 
ers of the State. The authority to pass laws calculated and 
adapted tothe promotion of the health, safety, or comfort of 
the people, and to secure the good order of society, and the 
general welfare, undoubtedly is found in such police powers. 
The law in question is confined to the protection of that class 
of people engaged in labor in underground mines, and in 
smelters and other works wherein ores are reduced and re- 
fined. This law applies only to the classes subjected by their 
employment to the peculiarconditions and effects attending 
underground mining and work in smelters, and other works 
for the reduction and refining of ores. Therefore it is not 
necessary to discuss or decide whether the legislature can fix 
the hours of labor in other employments. Though reason- 
able doubts may exist as to the power of the legislature to 
pass a law, oras to whether the law is calculated oradapted 
to promote the health, safety, or comfort of the people, or to 
secure good order, or promote the general welfare, we must 
resolve them in favor of the right of that department of 
government, The application for the discharge of the de- 
fendant is denied, and he is remanded to the custody of the 
sheriff, until released in pursuance of law.” 


In the second, or ‘Mill Case,’”’ the court also 
ruled against the appellant. 

The cases were appealed to the United States 
Supreme Court by Holden. Through all these 
trials and appeals organized labor of Utah was 
represented by John H. Murphy, C. J. Pence and 
O. W. Powers. A. C. Bishop, the Attorney-Gen- 
eral of Utah, refused to prosecute the cases, and 
organized labor was obliged to raise funds to pro- 
tect a State law. Tothis end the Utah Federation 
of Labor named as a committee Messrs. J. L. 
Frank of the retail clerks union, W. S. Willis, 
typographical union, B. A. Harbour, bricklay- 
ers union, and G. A. Whitaker of the cigar 
makers, upon witom it also devolved to conduct 
the defense of the law. When the laboring men 
appealed to the Attorney-General of the State of 
Utah for assistance and funds to carry on the pros- 
ecution and to prepare a brief to the United States 
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Supreme Court, that gentleman is said to have re- 
plied that “there are two classes of citizens 
in Utah, those*who pay taxes and ‘those who do 
not and in this case those who pay taxes don’t 
want such a law, and I don’t propose to spend 
their money to defend it.’’ 

The case was elaborately argued before the 
United States Supreme Court, in October, 1897, by 
Judge Jere Wilson for the mine owners, and Chas. 
J. Pence for the labor unions, and the decision of 
the court has been eagerly awaited by working- 
men and others familiar with the important and 
far-reaching features of the case. 

One curious feature crops out in Mr. Holden’s 
appeal to the United States Supreme Court, in 
which he claims that his employes—John Ander- 
son and Wm. Hooley—are ‘‘deprived of equal 
protection of the law, and are deprived of their 
liberty and property without due process of law.”’ 
Ordinarily courts are called on‘to pass upon the 
rights of the parties to the action only, and it 
might be regarded as showing a lack of confidence 
in his own case when Mr. Holden assumes the posi- 
tion of guardian for his employe, and very few 
mine owners devote so much time and energy and 
the expenditure of money in retaining some of the 
ablest lawyers, as was done in this case, in the pro- 
tection of the employes’ interests. 

The decision constitutes a land mark in our 
economic and judicial history. The United States 
Supreme Court looked upon the Utah eight-hour 
law as the State’s proper exercise of the police 
power in protecting the life, health and morals of 
the wage-worker. 

Now, let the good work for a general eight-hour 
day be pushed with all the might and main at the 
command of organized labor. 


A Minimum Living Wage. 





SHOULD IT BE RECOGNIZED AS A PRINCIPLE AND 
RULE OF LIFE? 


BY SAMUEL GOMPERS. 
{In reply to EDWARD ATKINSON. ]* 

At the suggestion of Mr. Edward Atkinson, I 
have agreed that the question to be discussed by 
us ought not be limited to whether public bodies 
should recognize the principle of the “living wage,”’ 
but, that its importance requires consideration at 
our hands as a broad, comprehensive rule of life, 
whether the workers are employed by public 
bodies or private employers. Of course, we all 
agree that in the case of public bodies it presup- 
poses that the “living wage” is necessarily stipu- 
lated by law. I trust no one misapprehends my 
position so far as to believe that I favor a govern- 
mental enactment of a “living wage’ for wage- 
earners in private employ, for, as a matter of fact, 
I recognize the danger of such a proposition. The 
minimum would become the maximum, from which 
we would scon find it necessary to depart. 


In laying the basis of, or giving a definition for, 
this discussion I submitted the following : “A 
minimum wage—a living wage which, when ex- 
pended in the most economical manner, shall be 
sufficient to maintain an average-sized family in a 
manner consistent with whatever the contempor- 
ary local civilization recognizes as indispensable to 
physical and mental health, or as required by the 
rational self-respect of human beings.” 

Upon examining the introduction to the treatise of 
Mr. Atkinson I find that he complains of indefinite- 
ness of my definition. He asks that I reduce the 
general statement to “terms of money.” As well 
might one be asked to reduce the principles of law 
into decimals. He knows, or should know as well 
as any of us, that what in “terms of money” or 
the purchasing power of money, constitutes a 
“living wage’’ to-day may be denounced as a 
starvation wage in a decade. 

Since Mr. Atkinson avows. having consulted the 
dictionaries to discover a definition for a}word} 
used in my definition I may be permitted tofadmit 
my own weakness in also consulting our lexico- 
graphers. He says that that which is laid down in 
my definition is not a principle; that ‘ta principle 
is a rule of action governing human beings, or an 
admitted truth requiring no further proof.” Be- 
yond doubt this statement is true, but what follows 
will show that it is only half true and that half 
wholly untrue in so far as its application to the 
subject under discussion is concerned. Webster 
defines principle as follows: 

“A settled rule of action; a governing law of 
conduct; an opinion or belief which exercises a 
directing influence on the life and behavior ; usu- 
ally, a right rule of conduct ; correct opinion con- 
sistently directing one’s action.” 


As authorities Webster quotes: 
‘The soul of man is an active principle.” 
— Tillotson. 


“Under this title are comprehended all those 
active principles whose direct and ultimate object 
is the communication either of enjoyment or calor. 
ing to any of our fellow-creatures.”’ 

—D. Stewart. 


Would Mr. Atkinson have the ‘soul of man” 
and the “enjoyment of suffering’’ also described 
and defined in ‘‘terms of money” ? 

To those who have given thought and study to 
the wage question, both in its humane and eco- 
nomic aspects, it is not too much to expect that 
they will have very decided opinions upon a sub- 
ject of such paramount importance to every mem- 
ber of society. It is the barometer which indicates 
the social, political and industrial status of every 
community. 

In those communities where wages are lowest 
and the hours of labor longest, ignorance and pau- 
perism, crime and immorality, are concomitant 
evils; the inhabitants sink lower in the scale, be- 
come a disgrace to civilization, and in every way 
deplorable. Living is ‘‘cheap” in such places ; it 


. *Before the 19th Century Club, N.Y. City, March 10, 1898, ¢{Mr. Atkinson could not find the word “ wage” in the dictionary, 
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is the living of the brute who sleeps, and eats and 
breeds, but incapable of any noble impulse or any 
intellectual effort. On the other hand in those 
commupities where the laborer receives in wages 
a fair equivalent for the result of his toil, every 
member of that community not only receives, di- 
rectly or indirectly, benefit therefrom, but the 
entire status of the community is much higher, 
and that district, town, or city, is termed “ pros- 
perous,” while taxpayers are relieved of the bur- 
den of maintaining a large force of officials to 
suppress crime so prevalent in low-wage commu- 
nities. 

A living wage pre-supposes a wage upon which 
the average worker can sustain life and provide for 
those dependent upon him. When wages fall below 
this limit strikes, riots, and destruction of life and 
property result; not perhaps immediate, for the 
laborers may struggle along for years, raising a 
family, in squalid poverty and ignorance, until, 
hopeless and brutalized, he becomes a menace to 
society. These brutes—that society creates by 
grinding toil and insignificant reeompense—society 
imprisons or strangles for self-preservation. Un- 
less, indeed, the brutes should be goaded to despe- 
ration, and so greatly outnumber those who have 
benefited by injustice, then follows a series of 
horrors which are only capable of being enacted 
by those whose natures have been perverted and 
debased. ‘ 

When wages sink below the minimum necessary 
to sustain life, and give to the worker and those 
dependent upon him necessaries conducive to 
health, comfort, and mental improvement, the re- 
sult is mental and physical dwarfs. This is the 
first step towards turning human beings into ‘the 
brutes of poverty flats.” From a humane stand- 
point, they are not only a deplorable lot, but 
stand a perpetual indictment of the hypocrisy of 
those who preach the ‘fatherhood of God and the 
brotherhood of man.” Their very existence must 
be a corrosive poison eating into the conscience of 
every social, political and industrial] philanthropist 
whose endowment of some eleemosynary establish- 
ment or hospital forimbeciles isso widely heralded 
fit refuges for the wrecks of humanity their greed 
and injustice have created. 

From an economic standpoint the wage ques- 
tion is of the greatest importance, for the heart of 
our modern Midias is easiest reached through his 
pockets. 

When the workman receives in return for his 
labor sufficient to sustain himself and those de- 
pendent upon him in a manner to maintain his 
self-respect, to educate his children, supply his 
household with literature, with opportunities to 
spend a portion of his life with his family, he not 
only becomes an honor to the community in which 
he resides, but every one in his immediate neigh- 
borhood benefits thereby. 

The average working man is not a miser; he re- 


alizes perfectly that even in this age of invention 
there has not been found a substantial reason for 
issuing a patent for attaching pockets to a shroud, 
and, therefore, it is in substance the wage of the 
worker that gives the channels of trade a healthy 
current, which increases and decreases as wages 
rise and fall, and stagnates where wages go below 
the minimum. 

There has never been an employer, whose pro- 
ducts depend upon a demand from the masses, who 
has ever tried the experiment of giving his work- 
men fair wages and reasonable hours of labor, who 
has ever regretted the experiment. And few who 
have not become ardent advocates of the system 
which they find so beneficial. 

Without a rate of wages commensurate to the 
demand upon him to maintain himself and family 
consistent with mental and physical health the 
worker to that degree becomes a nonconsumer. 
With long hours and exacting toil at workbench 
or machine, no man can become a skillful me- 
chanic. Mentally and physically he rapidly de- 
teriorates; his work is turned out in a slip-shod 
fashion; he takes little or no interest in his em- 
ployment; his surroundings become at length 
pest-ridden and disease-breeding hovels, whence 
sweep epidemics through the aristocratic residence 
districts of his ‘‘masters’’—a very convincing, if 
not poetical, retribution. 

The wonder of this century is the patient lives 
of the poor. The silent, but pathetic appeal of 
little children immured in the black pits of the coal 
mines and the “hell’s mills”’ of corporations, are 
sufficient to touch anything except the flinty hearts 
of nineteenth century money grabbers. What fu- 
ture pages in this country’s history these all too 
skillful childish fingers weave in the warp and woof 
of a bitter life’s work, none can predict. Recipi- 
ents of pitiful sums for their toil, scarcely sufficient 
to keep body and soul together; raised in ignor- 
ance, nurtured in vice; these very mines and 
mills may yet vomit forth their Vandals and Goths, 
destined to obliterate from the face of the earth 
conditions of a state that fosters trusts and monop- 
olies, which pauperize the masses, yet hesitates to 
extend its functions so far as to protect these chil- 
dren from the rapacity of conscienceless employers. 

What to them is a patriotism that mechanizes 
and brutalizes every atom of their being, exacts 
from them the most arduous toil, givesin return the 
debased rags of pauperdom, the scanty nourish- 
ment which is only given that they may retain 
sufficient vitality to continue their toil the next 
day, and the next, and still the next, until that 
gladsome time comes when they have their holiday 
—a few shovelfuls of earth in potter’s field, or, 
decripid and gray, turned out to beg the remainder 
of their miserable existence along the highways of 
‘*the wealthiest nation on the earth.” If they are 
not satisfied with these conditions, however, some 
prominent politico-economist kindly suggests the 
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shelter of a pauper asylum, which often, strange 
as it may seem, requires a “‘ political pull” to get 
into. This, too, the aforesaid politico-economist 
may kindly provide. 

These evils are the result of a system, based 
upon profit-mongery, a competition of ‘‘ cheapness”’ 
not of worth ; a competition that fosters adultera- 
tion of food, fraudulent representations and petty 
swindles of every description. It is not a compe- 
tition in the best meaning of the term ; it isa com- 
petitive system in which few if any honest men 
can exist, and remain truly honest. It takes no 
consideration of rendering a fair equivalent for 
labor performed; it seeks to grind the workers 
down to the starvation point, taking no thought 
where or how he lives, or whether its methods 
manufacture tramps and criminals, so long as ils 
dividends are paid. It “‘cannot pay the living 
wage,”’ but it can keep in its pay trained lobbyists, 
debauch electors, bribe the judiciary and hire 
Pinkerton thugs to shoot down its discontented 
employes. 

There is also a phase of the wage question that 
few take into consideration, the double burden 
that many workers bear, where not alone are wife 
and children to feed, clothe, shelter and educate, 
but filial duty impels him to provide for parents 
who have literally grown old and gray in service. 
It may be true that the latter have, during their 
lives, added immensely to the wealth of the com- 
munity, but their wages ceased when their ability 
to toil ceased, and they no longer hold a tangible 
interest in the products of their toil, however great 
or imperishable they may have been. It would 
well suit our “captains of industry” would but 
the mechanic, like the silkworm rolled in itscocoon, 
complete his life’s work and complacently perish 
in the act. It would simplify matters for those 
who profit by his labor and save considerable ex- 
planations from pseudo politico-economists—that 
do not explain. 

Yet, as mental and physical powers fail, the will 
power shares the same fate. The worker knows 
full well when his employer can no longer squeeze 
a profit out of his labor, his days of usefulness are 
over; often he can only escape becoming a burden 
upon some one by suicide—a criminal offense in 
many States. Yet itis the only payment society 
provides for a life’s service. 

As the countless ages pass away, each generation 
creates its share of wealth for those who come 
after them, and the entire stable wealth of the 
world, its great inventions, its enduring super- 
structures, of art and utility, are to a great degree 
the result of the patient toil of the mighty tribes 
that slumber in its bosom. The wealth of these 
past ages is certainly the inheritance of all; it 
provides, in many instances, easy access to natural 
opportunities; it is simply held “in trust’? by the 
present generation, and will be passed, with added 
wealth, to the succeeding generation. The “State” 


certainly fails in its duty if it does not see, de jure, 
that each shall have an equality of opportunity to 
enjoy this wealth. To say that this wealth shall 
be possessed by the ‘elect of God’s earth,’’ and 
the great mass of workers treated as de facto 
paupers, is certainly a strange position even for an 
‘“economist”’ to take. 

While no intelligent person will maintain that 
‘*the world owes hima living,” it must be admitted 
that the “State de jure’’ must see to it that he 
shall enjoy his share of the wealth created by past 
ages, which in itself provides an opportunity to 
every one to earn a living. It must provide, if 
necessary, protective measures to this end, both 
upon the score of humanity and sanitary grounds, 
and for reasons of economic existence. Else the 
““State’”’ fails in its duty to the people who created 
it, and may be abolished, even by force of arms 
according to the Declaration of Independence, if 
that instrument has not become, in the mind of the 
economist, ‘‘ misleading and confusing.”’ 

He who has lived beyond his mental and physi- 
cal ability to further add to the world’s wealth, 
has yet justly to his credit far more than would 
be sufficient to maintain him, even in luxury, be- 
yond the allotted age of man; yet he ceases to be- 
come a participator in this wealth the moment he 
ceases to become a creator. 

He who has by fraud, chicanery or other ques- 
tionable method within the pale of law accumu- 
lated fifty thousand dollars may, by drawing 
interest therefrom, secure comforts for his declin- 
ing age, but he who, by his labors, brain or brawn, 
has added millions to the commonwealth retains 
not the vestige of a title in the wealth he has 
created. Yet the $50,000 simply represents a mort- 
gage upon the future labors of others, while the 
workman’s created wealth, though it has passed 
out of his possession, represents practical and use- 
ful wealth, and unquestionably of far greater im- 
portance to the community than the $50,000 mort- 
gage of the knave. Yet, according to the insiduous 
arguments of our economists, this wealth should 
be held ‘tin trust’? by the ‘‘ State” de jure only for 
the $50,000 mortgagees to enjoy. 

It is not necessary to be a learned economist to 
understand that he who builds a sewer places to 
his credit a more beneficial, if not so artistic, mon- 
ument than he whose memory is perpetuated in 
bronze and marble from a fortune wrung from the 
sweat of childish faces. The first is of incalcula- 
ble benefit to the community, while the millions 
left by the money grabber simply represents a 
mortgage upon others’ industry. And here we 
see one case where the “distribution”? of wealth 
created is not based upon equity. And it is 
strange that those seeking a solution to the prob- 
lem of an ‘‘equitable distribution of wealth” care- 
fully avoid the easiest and most plausible method, 
that of granting their employes a fair share of the 
product of their toil, in the shapeof a “living wage.” 
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The very essence of the problem lies in the first 
step, i. e., assuring to each worker a living wage, 
without which self-elevation is impossible. No 
outside influence, charitable or judicial, can work 
this reform. Society, in its broad sense, is com- 
posed of individual atoms ; society must be judged 
as a whole by the status of the greater number of 
these atoms. You would have no bribed legisla- 
tors had you no debauched electors and you would 
have no debauched electors did the working 
masses receive a minimum wage which would en- 
able them to become self-supporting and self- 
respecting members of society. They would roct 
out all corruption wherever it exists. 

So vague has been Mr. Atkinson’s arguments, 
and he has covered so much ground, and deviated 
so far from the question under discussion, that I 
can only briefly answer some of his statements, not 
altogether through love of controversy, but that it 
may not appear that failure to note them should 
be taken as an admission of their truth. To briefly 
summarize : 

The development of industries cuts to-day but 
small figure with the workmen. The different 
trades have been so subdivided, the manual train- 
ing schools and the trade unions have become so 
thoroughly clive to the issues of the day, and so 
little comparative skill is now required, that the 
workmen readily adjusts himself to changed con- 
ditions. The question is of a ‘‘living wage”’ while 
under these conditions, old or new. 

The statement that machinery primarily changes 
the conditions of workers now is just the reverse of 
facts. With each improvement in the condition 
of the workmen, better wages, better conditions 
and more leisure, is created a greater demand, and 
necessitates improved and more rapid machinery 
to meet this demand. Where wages never rise 
above the point of a mere existence, improved 
machinery would be ever unnecessary. 

When Mr. Atkinson speaks of the rise in wages 
which has taken place, he unknowingly pays a 
high tribute to trade unions. He refers to the 
“higher wages in 1892-93.” Pray to what were 
they due? He certainly will not claim that they 
were the voluntary act of employers! Such cases 
are indeed rare—and the rarest have strings at- 
tached to them as strong as the hawsers of battle- 
ships, such as agreements to abandon unions, etc. 

He states that a very small proportion of the 
workmen of this country constitute the member- 
ship of organized labor, but if this organization 
has not the right to speak in behalf of the work- 
men of the country, who has? Is he ignorant of 
the fact that the wage scale, as agreed between 
employer and workmen of any union is that 
which is tacitly recognized as the wage by even 
nonunion members of any craft, and that every 
workman in a more or less degree benefits by the 
better conditions obtained through the agitations 
of trade unionists? 


It may be true that there are labor organizations 
that have been short lived, but there are many 
that date their existence back for many years, and 
even these “‘short lived’”’ have risen, Phoenix-like 
from the dead ashes of the past, better equipped 
to fight the battle for themselves and their fellow- 
workmen. 

The insinuation that the more intelligent work- 
men leave labor organizations, is the reverse of 
the facts. They hold in their ranks the most skill- 
ful mechanics of the country, a fact which Mr. 
Atkinson can easily verify by applying to any 
intelligent employer. 

In no case does an organization limit the maxi- 
mum wage that a member’s “skill or aptitude”’ 
may gain for him. 

Iam willing—nay, eager—to admit that no one 
doubts the ability of Mr. Atkinson to place our, or 
any case, in simpler and more forceful terms than 
myself. It is the recognition of this fact which 
makes me so diffident--which creates that hesi- 
tancy on my part to break a lance with this intel- 
lectual giant. And it may be true—though I 
doubt it--that the efforts of trade unionists are 
misdirected. But why not, then, point out the 
proper course? Poor, toiling humanity, through 
centuries of wrong and oppression, has been blindly 
groping in the dark, seeking better conditions for 
themselves and those dependent upon them, and if 
Mr. Atkinson is empowered to herald a coming 
Moses, even at this late date—aye, even in propria 
persona—none will be more eager to welcome him 
than I. 

But I cannot admit that our efforts have been 
futile, however earnestly Mr. Atkinson may em- 
phasize that statement. Each day the conditions 
surrounding the lives of the working people are 
being improved ; every page of the world’s history 
shows the upward march of the toiling masses ; 
and if these improvements are not due to the 
efforts of labor organizations, pray to whom or 
which agency shall we ascribe them ? 

Would Mr. Atkinson have us understand that 
because ‘‘no man can occupy more than one room 
at one time,’’ it makes little or no difference 
whether a workman has but one room in which to 
eat, sleep, drink, recreate and procreate—find 
balm in winter and zephyrs in summer? Or would 
he imply, that, like Diogenes, a man should be 
satisfied with a tub for human habitation, though 
he admits that the supply of better things is 
‘*ample, even for wasteful consumption ?” 

When Mr. Atkinson scores “the jingoists who 
promote industrial war” as an ‘‘ obnoxious” and 
** mean’? class, one may be led to inquire whether 
he had in his mind’s eye the nembers of the Ark- 
wright Club, who have promoted and provoked a 
destructive, cruel and ill-advised industrial war 
upon the textile workers of New England. 

Now, as to his claim that trade unionism is 
synonymous with “restricted personal liberty,” I 
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would kindly request him to point out any * organi- 
zation’? based upon more democratic principles 
than that of a trade union. Not alone can no 
action be taken unless sanctioned by a majority 
vote, but there are no organizations, communities, 
States, or principalities in existence wherein each 
member is so jealous of his prerogatives au that 
of trade unions. And I hope that this may forever 
“lay” that perennial spectre joke of the ‘‘ Walk- 
ing Delegate’’—the source from which it is very 
evident Mr. Atkinson receives the impression of 
imperialism in trade union ranks. 

In reference to a few statements in regard to 
panics and comparative conditions arising there- 
from I must say that I shall not now be provoked 
into a financial discussion—even were that subject 
not so far at variance with the question at issue. 

Mr. Atkinson pays a well-merited tribute toa few 
well-known economists and writers—whose names 
he quotes; but I would submit, in all fairness, the 
question that, in discussing a principle for which 
the trade unionists of our country, and of our own 
time, are contending, would it not have been a 
more fair minded act upon his part to consult 
some of the trade union’ literature, that he “may 
understand its aims and objects. Then he might 
understand that the fact that ‘“‘inequalities exist,’’ 
and trade unions make ‘no claim that they shall 
not continue to exist, but deduce no good reason 
therefrom that equal opportunities should not pre- 
vail, or that the children of the poor should con- 
tinue to be born into the world prescribed paupers 
with all opportunities to rise from that condition, 
either restricted or already sequestered. 

Now, if I can avoid the charge of plagarism I 
wish to take as my own, and slightly paraphrase, 
one statement that Mr. Atkinson makes, substitu- 
ting his name where he places mine, and say : 

In the dreary columns of statistics, which no 
one distrusts more than myself, unless I can master 
the key and comprehend the subject of which they 
are the symbol [and, en passant, the sooth-sayings 
of so-called economists*], I read between the lines 
the prophecy of the millenium of labor, when an 
ample “living wage” shall be well assured, in 
spite of the errors of Mr. Atkinson and his clients, 
by which it is in an infinitesimal measure retarded. 

The quibble regarding the question of “‘ wage” 
or “ wages” as the most correct definition of the 
equivalent given the workman as an offset for his 
labor, is much on the same principle of the legal 
luminary who, in a noted murder case (Common- 
wealth of Va. vs. Hunter, 1897), gravely asserted 
that the indictment stated that the instrument 
, used was an “axe,” spelled a-x-e; that he could 
find an instrument known as an ‘‘ax,” but as no 
instrument could be found termed an “axe,” 
leaving the jury in doubt that any such instrument 
existed, ete., the prisoner should be acquitted. 
This technical (or lexiconic) quibble was overruled 
by the presiding judge. Such picayune attacks 
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are merely used to obscure real facts—de jure vs. 
de facto. 

“All paupers are entitled to a ‘living wage’ and 
they get it,”’ says Mr. Atkinson. In the poorhouse. 
Yet there are not to-day sufficient pauper estab- 
lishments in the country to shelter one-tenth of its 
paupers. The country roads are thronged with 
them ; the purlieus of your great cities are crowded 
with them. Had these received, or could receive, 
employment and a fair proportion of the results of 
their toil they would be self-supporting, wealth- 
creators, instead of a burdensome menace to 
society, or forced to seek the shelter of some 
eleemosynary establishmentand subject themselves 
to the jeers and sneers of quasi-economists. 

Rome, for a time, placed its workmen upon the 
pauper list and appeased the discontent of the 
‘Hoi polloi”’ with gifts of corn, and latter day 
economists may varnish injustice with specious 
and insidious argument, or sarcastic references to 
the ignorance and pauperization of working peo- 
ple ; still the fact remains that ‘‘every person born 
in a civilized community is entitled de jure to a 
“living wage,’? and an opportunity to earn it. 
And it is the imperative duty of the ‘“‘State” to 
exert its functions to that end, if for no other 
reason than that of self-preservation. 

‘*Can any self-respecting and capable workman, 
in good physical condition, demand more than an 
equivalent for his services without suing in forma 
pauperis? Certainly not. But there is no case on 
record where a workman has ever demanded or ever 
received ‘‘an equivalent for his services,’’ because 
such a millenium would entirely revolutionize our 
present social and industrial system and make the 
accumulation of vast private fortunes an impossi- 
bility. 

To refute some arguments of our economic apol- 
ogists is a waste of time. So self-evident is the 
fact that a minimum or living wage is indispens- 
able to the workman, that he may become a self- 
respecting member of society, and so conducive to 
the welfare and very existence of that society, that 
none should gainsay its truth. And the fact that he 
is entitled to that living wage de jure, not as a 
matter of charity in forma pauperis, but as an act 
of common equity, is proven by the admission of 
these very economists that the workman has 
created, creates, and will continue to create, in 
excess of his ability to consume, even were he 
living in luxury, and passes to the next generation 
not only the vast wealth which he has inherited 
from the preceding ages, but that wealth augmented 
by the additional result of his labors above his 
ability to consume. 

Yet the workman’s demand is restricted to a 
living ;wage sufficient to guarantee him and those 
dependent upon his labors humane conditions in 
this life. He has not asked for ‘‘more than an 
equivalent for his}services,’’ though the time may 
come when he shall be satisfied with nothing less 
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than the full fruits of his labor; a condition which 
presupposes the elimination of the nonproducing 
classes and their economic apologists, a state of 
affairs which is only hastened by the brutal wage- 
grinding process of the former and the sophistry 
of the latter. 

I insist that a living, ‘‘a minimum wage—a wage 
which, when expended in the most economical 
manner, shall be sufficient to maintain an average- 
sized family ina manner consistent with whatever 
the contemporary local civilization recognizes as 
indispensable to physical and mental health, or as 
required by the rational self-respect of human 
beings,”? should be the first consideration in pro- 
duction and distribution. Upon its recognition 
and observance depends the welfare of society~ in 
our day and the progress and civilization of the 
future. For ’tis as true now as the day when 
written, that: 

“Til fares the land, to hastening ills a prey, 
Where wealth accumulates and men decay.” 


British Labor Notes. 
BY THOMAS REECE. 

[AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE, | 

LONDON, March 10, 1898.—Every week brings to 
hand additional instances of the growth of the 
‘trust’? system among British manufacturers. The 
latest scheme proposes to unite twenty-six great 
dyeing firms in and around Bradford and the capi- 
tal of the new company cannot be less than 
$30,000,000. Well on the way to flotation is the 
Fine-cotton Spinners Association of Lancashire 
and Nottinghamshire with a capitalized value of 

25,000,000. The multiplication of these combines 
and the increase of employers’ federations are the 
two greatest and worst movements ‘against the 
satisfaction of laborers’ demands which have yet 
been evolved at the bidding of frightened capitalists. 

Many well known labor leaders have captured 
seats on the London county council this time and 
many others, like John Burns, return to continue 
their work on behalf of the workers. The election 
has been a victory for the direct employment of 
labor by the county council, for the enforcement 
of trade union rates and hours in all outside con- 
tracts, for the ultimate control by the people of 
London of the gas and water supplies and the 
tramway service, and lastly for the unification of 
London. 

The lessons of the engineering war are not being 
forgotten and the idea of inter-union and national 
federation grows apace. Several schemes to this 
end are before the organized workers, official and 
unofficial. The official scheme is weak on the 
‘benefits’? question and would require consider- 
able amendment to become attractive. Many of 
the unofficial schemes bring out valuable ideas all 
of which are worthy of the closest attention. 
They all want discussing, but it would be regret- 
able if too much time were allotted to discussion 


for, whilst discussion in its due proportion is an 
admirable thing, it is the champion method of 
frittering away energies if it exceeds that due 
proportion. 

Tom Mann’s detailed plan for a general workers 
union continues to meet with highly favorable 
endorsement and I am informed that the union 
will be in practical operation by the first week in 
May. Huge meetings are being held in all parts 
of London in propagating the idea and a tremen- 
dous quantity of printed matter is being distri- 
buted. 

The Cork & Bandon strike still goes on and men 
are being imported by the Earl of Wemyss black- 
leg supply association to fill the places of the 
strikers. As these men are miserably incompe- 
tent for the duties the trains are running at great 
risk both to the scabs and the passengers. One 
death occurred last week. Prosecutions of course 
are being showered upon the devoted and brave 
band of trade unionists who have rebelled against 
the company’streachery and meanness but with no 
adverse effect upon the men’s firmness and confi- 
dence. 

George Turner who occupies a comfortable arm 
chair at Derby as general manager of the Midland 
railway is one of those foolish people who are 
given to sitting on the safety valve, and then 
wondering why the explosion came. A deputa- 
tion representing all grades of railroad employes 
trooped into his office a day or two back and 
called his attention to the requests contained in 
the railroad men’s national program and asked 
him to consider them. He refused everything 
with a brevity worthy of a better occupation and 
eonsequently a correspondent tells me there will 
be trouble. 

Ben Tillet is said to have recovered his health 
and to be on his way back to the old country. 

The National Union of Boot and Shoe Operatives 
is one of the pluckiest bands of organized workers 
in this or any other country, but defeat has been 
their lot several times recently. The employers 
are having things much their own way at present. 
The introduction of new machinery and the forcing 
of the pace of working proceeds and is becoming 
an intolerable burden. The sick fund of the union 
has been drawn on so greatly, owing to the in- 
creased illness due to the worsened conditions of 
labor, that there is now a growing loss in that de- 
partment. To meet this a special levy of 24 cents 
on male and 12 cents on female members has been 
instituted—an extreme but wise measure. 

While using a planing machine, Ted ‘Ward had 
his thumb amputated. As the employer was in 
fault, through having no guard on the machine, 
the jury assessed the damages at $750. 

John Burns estimates that for every $500,000 of 
ordinary building work done, and for every $400,000 
of public work, one workman loses his life. 
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Child labor is one of the worst evils of modern 
industrial conditions. The fundamental law regu- 
lating the age at which children may work is so 
burdened with various exemptions as to be largely 
inoperative. The Women’s Industrial Council is 
taking steps with a view to amelioration, and there 
cannot breathe a man who will not wish them the 
completest success. 

The Great Northern Railway is applying the 
eight-hour day in the Leeds and Batley district, 
and further concessions are rumored. 

The men dismissed by the Government for taking 
part in the Portsmouth dock-yard agitation have 
not been reinstated, but the incident is fraught 
with big lessons to dock-yard workers, and the 
Government Workers’ Federation is growing by 
leaps and bounds, and intends to run a series of its 
own candidates at the next parliamentary general 
election. 

The legal department of the Dock, Wharf and 
Riverside Laborers Union was instrumental in 
getting compensation and recovered wages for its 
members during 1897 to the tune of $7,572. 

The International Federation of Ship, Dock and 
River Workers, the organization which sprang 
from a troubled ancestry, and two years ago was 
causing British capitalists and their henchmen of 
the press much disturbance of mind, is now travel- 
ing a quieter but not less effective course. Seven 
British unions are financially federated under it 
and attempts are being made to induce the still 
outside unions of transport workers to come in out 
of the rain. A conference, of which great things 
are expected, is to be held in June, when the name 
of the combination will probably be changed to the 
International Federation of Transport Workers. 


Strikes in Japan. 
BY FUSATARO TAKANO, 


{Written for the AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST.] 
SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE, 

HonGo, Tokyo, JAPAN, February 24, 1898.— With 
the advancement of civilization and the develop- 
ment of the modern system of production in this 
country the industrial slavery which characterized 
the condition of Japanese workers of the past is 
fast disappearing. In place of ignorant content- 
ment and passive submission there is awakened in 
the minds of the ‘workers a spirit of resistance, 
thereby weakening the chain that held them in 
bondage for years past. This growing spirit was 
fully indicated by recurring strikes we have been 
witnessing during the past year or two. Whatever 
might have been the causes of those strikes they 
show beyond disputation that Japanese workers 
are no longer the willing slaves they used to be, 
and they further indicate the capability of our 
workers to resist industrial abuses, the final out- 
come of which must be the entire abolition of 
indus:.ial injustice practiced upon working people 
of this country. 


Let us see how far the facts bear us out in our 
hopefulness. The first strike that was ever re- 
corded in the industrial annals of this country 
occurred February, 1890, when about 200 masons 
of this city went on a strike, demanding the dis- 
charge of cheap laborers employed with them. 
This resulted in a complete success to the strikers 
after twelve days cessation of work. The succeed- 
ing three years found the industrial arena in a 
peaceful condition, or rather the workers were still 
ignorantly contented with their hapless condition. 

In January, 1894, another strike broke out in a 
cotton spinning mill in Osaka, when 200 operatives 
struck against unjust conditions of work exacted 
by an engineer of the mill. Although the strike 
ended in partial success, after five days laying out, 
accompanying circumstances made it somewhat 
conspicuous. Owing to physical violence, resorted 
to by some strikers, four strikers were arrested, 
tried and sentenced to one month imprisonment 
and a fine of three yen. This conviction was 
brought about in accordance with a clause in our 
criminal code which provides that, ‘‘All workmen 
engaged in industrial or agricultural labor, who, 
with object of increasing the salaries or changing 
the conditions of the aforesaid labor, shail have 
employed stratagem or force against their masters 
or against other workmen so as to hinder the work, 
shall be punished with imprisonment with hard 
labor for a period of from one to six monthe and a 
fine of from three to thirty yen.’”’ This was the 
first and the last case for which the clause was 
called into operation. Since this occasion there 
were several strikes in which violence was resorted 
to but the clause remained unapplied, and it is 
hoped that it will so remain until it is repealed. 

Seven months after the strike of the spinners 
the war against China was declared, and until the 
spring of 1896 the minds of the whole nation, irre- 
spective of their social ranks, were completely 
enveloped in the affairs of war. 

During the war period industry was at a stand- 
stil], and though considerable scarcity was felt in 
some trades, owing to a large number of workers 
being called to the field of military operation, no 
serious conflict took place between capital and 
labor. When the war was over, and industry re- 
sumed its normal course, employers found them- 
selves dealing with quite different sets of men. 
Norisitsurprising. The extraordinary high wages 
paid to workers in the field, as well as to those who 
remained at home during the war period, enabled 
the workers for the first time in their lives to enjoy 
the “life of plenty.”” To them it*was tasting a 
forbidden fruit. The pleasure and comfort of the 
high-wage conditions they enjoyed worked inno- 
vations in their minds. It made them reluctant 
to return to their former life—the desire for a life 
of fullness had grown strong in their bosom. And 
this desire furnished an opening for the influence 
of advancing civilization, from which the workers 
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heretofore stood comparatively unaffected. They 
were made aware of the social inequality under 
which they were suffering. After awakening, 
realization follows. Every injustice inflicted upon 
them added fresh fuel to the flame, and the spirit 
of revolt soon became rampant. Demands for in- 
creased wages began to be heard on all sides. 
Fortunately for employers, they were able to satisfy 
this craving of working people for higher wages, 
owing to the great activity of industry, which 
commenced shortly after the war. Still there were 
ten strikes within a brief period of four months— 
September to December—engaged in by over 4,000 
workers, in aggregate. It was during this period 
that the great strike of the Moji coal carriers oc 
curred, involving 3,000 men, the largest number 
of strikers ever engaged in one instance. 

As to the causes of these strikes, six of them 
were made for increase of wages, three of which 
resulted victoriously, and four against condition of 
work. When the year 1897 dawned, things pre- 
sented different aspects. While industry retained 
its activeness, abnormal rise of life’s necessaries, 
which at the end of the year amounted to 43 per 
cent. rise in average in comparison with the same 
period of previous year, took place. Naturally, 
this rise of prices greatly affected working people, 
and the struggles to cover up this outlet by gaining 
higher wages were inaugurated, thus bringing the 
year to be the most prolific of industrial conflicts. 

As many as forty strikes affecting 7,000 workers, 
to say nothing of their dependencies, occurred 
within the year, thirty of which were made for in- 
crease, one against reduction of wages and nine 
against conditions of work. 

The results of these strikes were, twenty-two 
ended in success (twenty-one for increase of wages), 
six in partial success, and four in failure to strikers, 
(the results of remaining four cases are unascer- 
tainable). 

Such were the achievements of our workers 
during the past year, and when we come to think 
of it, that they were achieved with no systemati- 
cally organized body backing them, no one can 
help to predict a bright future for our workers. 


Division Is Disruption. 
BY JOHN B. LENNON. 

In the exchanges that reach my office I occa- 
sionally see mention made that the trade unionists 
of the West and South are considering the advis- 
ability, and are likely to form, a Western and South- 
ern Federation and withdraw from membership in 
the A. F. of L. One of the alleged reasons for so 
doing is, that no Western man, with the exception 
of Rhody Kennehan, has ever been elected a mem- 
ber of the Executive Council of the A. F. of L. It 
seems strange that the editors of labor papers in 
the West and South, or trade unionists of any un- 
derstanding, should be so extremely ignorant of 
the facts in the case as to make an assertion of this 


kind. The writer of this has been for nine years 
Treasurer of the A. F. of L. and a member of the 
Council, and is by birth and raising, as well as by 
inclination and sympathy, a Western man, and 
prior to becoming secretary of our International 
Union was for eighteen years a resident of Colorado, 
and though years have passed since living there, I 
have lost none of my interest or identity with the 
welfare of the union people in the Rocky Mountain 
region. 

Moreover, it is not true that the A. F. of L. have 
neglected the interests of the trade unionists of 
the West. The great competition that affects west- 
ern trade unionists, comes from the unorganized 
condition of the Middle and Eastern States, and 
whatever effort is made to organize these people is 
ever and alwaysin the direct interests of the trade 
unionists of the West, who, because of their isola- 
tion and general surroundings can more easily 
maintain organization and reap the benefits that 
are to be derived therefrom, than can be done in 
the East. 

For political reasons a portion of the people of 
the United States within the memory of many 
trade unionists, attempted to separate from the 
general Union and establish for themselves a 
Federation, believing honestly that it was for their 
own best interest and that under the Constitution 
of the United States, they had a perfect right to 
do so. The people of this country answered this 
question from a political standpoint with a posi- 
tiveness that can never in the future be misunder- 
stood. 

The effort to form a Western and Southern Fed- 
eration of Labor, separate and distinct from the A. 
F. of L., in the industrial field is exactly on the 
same plan as was the secession movement of 1860 
61, in the political arena. And while the men en 
gaged in the present effort may be thoroughly 
honest, yet if they will carefully look over the 
history of the past and view the economic and 
social conditions as they really exist, they will find 
that every effort in this direction is weakening 
and can only result in disaster, retarding the 
efforts of trade unionists in the entire country to 
secure less hours of labor and to improve their 
conditions as workers. So far as this movement 
to secure a Western and Southern Federation is 
based upon political questions, the people who are 
engaged in the movement should consider the fact 
that if their political theories are to predominate 
in this country they must predominate throughout 
the entire length and breadth of the land and only 
by association and affiliation with the middle and 
Eastern States can they ever hope to bring the 
people of these sections to see political questions 
from the same standpoint as they are seen by the 
western and southern man. 

A separation would therefore be the most unwise 
of all things in the real interests of the workers 
of the West and South and we feel assured that 
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when the trade unionists meet in Salt Lake City, 
or wherever they may meet, to consider this ques- 
tion, that they will as one man come to the con- 
clusion that ‘tin union there is strength, and divis- 
ion is disruption.”’ 


Legislative Committee’s Report. 


WASHINGTON, D.C., March 30, 1898. 


SAMUEL GOMPERS, President A. F. of L. 

Since the last report made by this Committee 
there have been two hearings on the Eight-Hour 
Bill before the Senate Committee on Labor, one 
hearing on the Lowering Resolution before the 
Committee on Judiciary of the House, one hearing 
on the Seamen’s Bill before the Committee on 
Commerce of the Senate, and a partial hearing 
on the Anti-Injunction Bill before a sub-committee 
of the Senate Judiciary Committee. 

The first hearing on the Eight-Hour Bill took 
place on March ist. It was attended by Samuel 
Gompers, James Duncan, Geo. Chance, N. C. 
Sprague of Washington and Andrew Furuseth. 
After one hour’s session it was adjourned until 
March 8th, when the hearing closed, and the im- 
pression left upon those present was that the bill 
would be favorably reported, the next meeting of 
the committee having been set for final action. 
It appears, however, that the committee was not 
at that time able to obtain a quorum and was 
probably waiting for the report which was then 
being prepared by Hon. J. J. Gardner, Chairman 
of the Committee on Labor of the House. Owing 
to delay in receiving answers from the Depart- 
ments, Mr. Gardner has not yet been able to file 
his report, which, however, will now be filed in 
two or three days. 

On the 9th of March there was a hearing on the 
Lowering Resolution which proposes an amend- 
ment to the Constitution to be known as Article 
XVI, as follows: 

“The Congress shall have power to estabish 
uniform hours of labor in manufactories through- 
out the United States.”’ 

Present at this hearing were Messrs. Gompers, 
Frank Morrison, Samuel Ross, Secretary of the 
National Cotton Mule Spinners’ Association ; John 
Hannegan of New Bedford, Mass., representing 
textile operatives; John Waldron, Secretary of 
the Card and Loom Operatives of New Bedford, 
Mass.; John Morrison of New York, representing 
textile operatives; J. F. Mulholland, President of 
the International Union of Bicycle Workers and 
Norman C. Sprague, President of the C. L. U. of 
the District of Columbia; George Chance and A. 
Furuseth, representing the A. F. of L. 

The hearing on the Seamen’s Bill before the 
Committee on Commerce was on the 17th. Pre- 
sent: Samuel Gompers, Geo. Chance, J. J. Rosen- 
dale, J. Augustus Johnson, of New York, and A. 
Furuseth. The hearing lasted for about an hour 
and a quarter, and at its close the chairman of the 
committee, Senator Frye, stated to Mr. Chance 
that there would be another hearing, notice of the 
time of which would be sent to him, 

The hearing before the sub-committee of the 
Senate Judiciary Committee on the Anti-Injunction 
Bill was granted on Tuesday, the 22d instant. 
Present: Messrs. Gompers, Chance and Furu- 
seth. After a short statement made by Mr. Gom- 
pers, it was suggested by the sub-committee that 
fuller information upon the number and kinds of 
injunctions issued would be’ advisable, and the 
hearing was then postponed until such satisfac- 
tory information could be obtained. 


From present appearances there is very good 
prospect of the passage of at least two bills—the 
Eight-Hour Bill and the Seamen’s Bill, unless the 
war excitement should prevent action. 

Senators and Members interviewed have almost 
uniformly expressed themselves as favorable to 
these two measures, and have also stated that 
there has been considerable interest shown by 
their constituents in these measures by letters and 
resolutions which they have received. This INTER- 
EST should he continued by sending letters and 
resolutions. 


Fraternally, ANDREW FURUSETH, 


Chairman Legislative Committee, A. F. of L. 


Secretary Rausch, of the International Union of 
Bicycle Workers, reports that three charters have 
been issued within a month, and that except for 
two disputes, which are on a fair way to be settled, 
- outlook for their organization is very favor- 
able. 


Organizer Eagles of Norwich, Connecticut, re- 
ports, ‘‘The plumbers, cigarmakers, bricklayers, 
beamertenders and horseshoers have fallen in line 
with us. Am organizing journeymen barbers’ 
union, and also federal labor union. Things are 
looking very much brighter here.”’ 


Secretary Mills, of the National Union of Textile 
Workers, reports the organization of local unions 
of Norwich, Conn.; Burlington, Vt.; Adams, Mass.; 
White Rock, R.1., and one in New Bedford, within 
the past month. The national convention will take 
place at Tecumseh Hal), New York City, May 2. 


Organizer Stewart, of Grand Rapids, Mich., re- 
ports, ‘‘affairs in labor circles here seem to be alive 
and meetings of the Trades and Labor Council well 
attended. A revival in organization is taking 
place. Carvers, tailors, shoe cobblers and ladies’ 
label leagues are the latest, and the carpenters and 
possibly the bricklayers, soon.” 


The Phenix Girard News, a weekly paper pub- 
lished at Phcenix, Alabama, is the official organ of 
the National Union of Textile Workers of America. 
It is doing good work in spreading the light of 
organization among the textile workers and others 
of the South. P. W. Greene, the President of the 
N. U. of T. W. of A., is editor. 


Organizer Grimes, of Houston, Texas, reports: 
‘The street car men of Houston are out now more 
than eleven days, and, so far, not a car has made 
around trip. It is the most complete tie up I ever 
saw.’”? The movement was inaugurated for the 
nine-hour workday, twenty cents per hour, and 
the employment of union men only. 


Grand Master James O’Connell, of the Interna- , 
tional Association of Machinists, informs us that 
the machinists of Cincinnati are engaged in a great 
strike against the Bullock Electrical Manufactur- 
ing Company, and urgently requests that ma- 
chinists stay away from Cincinnat. and pay no 
attention to advertisements for men, * 


President Gompers delivered two addresses at 
the textile workers strike in New Bedford. The 
same evening, March 3d, he delivered an address 
in Boston before the Massachusetts Reform Club 
on the ‘‘ Rugged Struggle of Labor.” On the 10th 
of March he delivered an address before the New 
York Nineteenth Century Club, in reply (published 
in this issue) to Professor Edward Atkinson on 
“The Living Wage,” and on the 17th before the 
People’s Institute on ‘ Equality.” 
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DIVISION AND DEFEAT, OR UNITY 
AND SUCCESS 


WORKERS OF THE WEST, WHICH SHALL 
IT BE? 


In regard to the article in another column 
of this issue of the AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST 
discussing a movement set on foot to separate 
. and divide the forces of labor on geographical 
lines, that is to say, to form a western federa- 
tion of labor separate and distinct from the 
labor movement of the entire country under 
the banner of the A. F. of L., a few thoughts 
occur to us which it may not be amiss to share 
with our friends. 


The effort of the organized wage earners of 


our country from the time of the first ineep- 
tion of their unions has been to a closer alli- 
ance. We have had a number of efforts made 
to form federations of the trade unions of the 
country. Each has gone to the limbo of move- 
ments that would not ‘‘move.’’ It is not nec- 


essary now to recite the history of the cause of 
the failure of each previous attempt. Suffice 
it by saying that it has remained for the A. F. 
of L. to steadily forge to the front, and to weld 
the trade unions of our entire country into the 
most progressive, energetic, earnest and ag- 
gressive concentrated or federated labor move- 
ment existing in any part of the world. 

We cannot go too far, so long as there are 
so many who lag so many leagues in the rear. 
If we expect to maintain the movement in its 
integrity with the increasing power and the 
influence it should continually wield in the 
interest of the toiling masses of our country. 
we must have a keen perception that though 
we desire to travel fast, we dare not make our 
strides so rapid as to lay us open to the pre- 
mature onslaught of the concentrated forces of 
our enemies and lose to us the co-operation and 
support of the short-sighted thousands in our 
own ranks. 

As our movement becomes greater and more 
powerful we shall have obstacles to overcome, 
which in the beginning were not manifest. It 
is not timely that we should point them out 
here; suffice it by saying that in the day of 
our growing strength it behooves us more 
than ever to stand steadfastly for the defense 
and protection of our organizations, and to 
maintain the integrity and the cohesiveness of 
our movement. 

The time will undoubtedly come when we 
shall be enabled to do much more than lies in 
our power at this present moment, but it will 
result from, first, the organization of our fel- 
low-workers in their respective unions, the 
formation of central and national bodies, the 
willingness of the members to contribute 
something more nearly in the shape of contri- 
butions to their organizations that will render 
effective work more readily and possible, and 
while maintaining the autonomy and _ inde- 
pendence of each, we shall establish a Federa- 
tion of Labor as broad and expansive as the 
land in which we live. 

The money power does not divide its forces; 
geographical lines of East, West, North or 
South forms no barrier to their ‘‘standing 
together’’ when their interests are menaced 
or are to be furthered. Why should labor 
separate or diffuse its efforts is a question 
which every unionist may well ask himself? 
Can labor’s interest be furthered or protected 
and defended, when menaced, by division and 
disruption, is a theme well worthy the sober 
thought of all. 

We are demanding legislation at the hands 
Jongress which interests all workmen of our 
country, no matter where located. Let us 
enumerate a few measures which form the basis 
of our immediate legislative demands: Eight 
hour bill, the anti injunction bill, the seamen’s 
rights bill, the prison labor bill, the industrial 
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commission, the postal savings bank bill, the 
curreney reform bill, the postal telegraph bill, 
and a number of others. In the endeavor to 
secure this legislation we have two men acting 
as a legislative committee, one of them Mr. 
Andrew Furuseth, of the Seamen’s Interna- 
tional Union, of San Francisco (surely quite 
far west), and Mr. George Chance, of the 
International Typographical Union, of Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

If we hope to secure legislation in the interest 
of labor, it is necessary to devote considerable 
of our effort at the Capitol of the United States. 
If there should be a division in the ranks of 
labor of our country—that is, if the project 
of dividing the movement upon sectional 
lines, so that there will be a ‘‘ western federa- 
tion of labor’? (an ‘‘eastern federation of 
labor,’’ a ‘southern federation of labor,” and 
a ‘northern federation of labor’? is not only 
justified, but would be equally illogical and in 
jurious)—what a spectacle would be presented 
to the people and to the lawmakers of our 
country. Could any one imagine them giving 
serious consideration to legislation when we, 
as workers, divide up our forces and become 
carping, bickering, antagonistic factions? 

We are not unmindful of the fact that we 
are not achieving the success we desire. We 
are certainly anxious to attain greater success 
on this as well as every other line of action ; 
but this, we submit, cannot be accomplished 
by dissension, division or dissolution. It re- 
quires unity, harmony, and concentration of 
effort. 

The splendid decisions recently rendered by 
the court of Hlinois in the so-called ‘* conspir- 
acy’? and ‘‘intimidation’’ cases, and that of 
the U. 8. Supreme Court on the Utah eight- 
hour law, are largely due to the assist- 
ance rendered{and the healthier public opinion 
created by the American Federation of 
Labor. 

Some say that we cringingly supplicate Con- 
gress for laws. This is positively untrue. On 
the contrary, we ask the members of Congress, 
in a plain, honest, manly fashion, to enact 
legislation in the interests of labor agreed 
upon at our conventions. This is not beseech- 
ing, nor is it cringing. If they fail to comply 
with our requests, it explodes their preten- 
sions and exposes their hostility to labor’s 
demands and interests. Without pursuing 
this course, they can truly claim that they 
have not been asked for labor legislation and we 
can not then demonstrate their hostility to us. 

Some criticism has been indulged in as to 
the voting methods in vogue at the conven- 
tions of the A. F. of L. Let us examine the 
ground for complaint, or, better still, plainly 
State the method and the principle of fairness 
and justice upon which it is based. 

Delegates from National and International 


Unions, as well as Local Trade Unions and 
Federal Labor Unions, are entitled to one vote 
for every 100 members. Central Bodies and 
State Bodies to but one vote. Thus the right 
of decision rests not simply in individual dele- 
gates, but to the rank and file of our move- 
ment. It is applying the principle of each 
organization being entitled to the vote in 
accordance with its numerical strength. The 
rule of the majority. 

Some have pointed out that in Congress 
each member is entitled to one vote. This is 
true, but if we examine the matter carefully, 
we will find that the one vote of each Con- 
gressman is based upon the principle as repre- 
senting about 30,000 inhabitants in the dis- 
trict. There are some districts, such as, for 
instance, in Chicago, New York, St. Louis, 
etc., where a Congressman represents <@ dis- 
trict covering less than a square mile, while 
other Congressmen in some sparsely settled 
districts and States, such as Nevada, Colorado, 
Montana, etc., a district may cover a hundred 
miles. The idea being that each should repre- 
sent about an equal constituency. 

What would be thought of a plan in the 
conventions of the A. F. of L. where an 
organization having from ten to one hundred 
members and the delegate would be accorded 
the right of casting the same number of votes 
as a delegate from an organization numbering 
30,000 or 50,000 members? If such a system 
would prevail, we could and would have 
delegates from ten small local organiza- 
tions with one vote and representing 100 
members or less. ‘There might be nine 
delegates, each representing organizations 
with from 10,000 to 40,000 members each. 
We would thus have ten delegates represent- 
ing 1,000 members or less outvoting the 
nine delegates representing, perhaps, more 
than a quarter of a million members. The 
unions in Central Bodies and State Bodies be- 
ing generally represented in accordance with 
their full numerical strength through the dele- 
gates of their National or Local Unions, the 
vote accorded Central and State Bodies is fair 
to them and to all others, and prevents the 
same members being voted for two or three 
times over. Representation and the voting 
system in the conventions of the A. F. of L., 
as is plainly manifest, are based upon the 
highest principles of justice and fairness. It 
is on the principle of representation accord- 
ing to taxation. ‘ 

It seems to us that the only hope that can 
be entertained in regard to the coming confer- 
ence to be held at Salt Lake City will be that 
it will doas little damageand injury as possible. 
We cannot for the life of us conceive what 
real, tangible good it can do to protect or ad- 
vance the interests of labor of the West, or in 
any other part of our country. 
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The very best thing that the conference can 
do is to pass resolutions declaring for the unity 
of the labor forces of our country in trade 
unions, regardless of geographical location; a 
recognition of the identity of the interest of 
the wage earners of our entire country, and an 
unequivocal declaration in the purpose of the 
organized wage earners of the West to stand 
shoulder to shoulder with the organized wage 
earners of all other sections of the country 
under the broad and comprehensive banner of 
the A. F. of L., and then adjourn sine die. 
Such declarations and actions will do more to 
encourage organization among the unorgan- 
ized, unity among the divided, earnestness, 
aggressiveness, solidarity, and success among 
and for all the workers of our country than 
any other one action in a deeade. It will be 
the death-knell to division, disruption, and dis- 
aster in the labor movement in the United 
States. 

Divide and conquer has always been the 
motto of our enemies. Let us not furnish 
them additional opportunities to defeat and 
conquer us by dividing our forces, but rather 
pledge our undying devotion to unity, pro- 
gress, success, and emancipation. 

We are fully aware that we have not-here 
covered all the points in the important matter 
under consideration; but sufficient has been 
said to give all a fair insight of the subject, 
and to rightly suggest a course to guide our 
movement safely on the bosom of current 
events, 


UTAH’S EIGHT-HOUR LAW. 


WHICH STATE WILL FOLLOW? 


In another column we publish an article 
upon the decision of the United States Su- 
preme Court on the Utah eight-hour law, and 
in looking over the decision, from which it 
quotes, it is at once apparent that the labor 
movement of our country has done a splendid 
work in creating a healthier public sentiment 
upon the demands of labor which has reached 
and influenced the judgment of the highest 
court in our land. It isa departure from old- 
line decisions in the courts of our country, 
declaring that the States have the right, for 
the ‘health and safety’’ of their people, to 
enact laws to regulate and limit the hours of 
labor. 

Beyond doubt it is the opening up of a new 
era, and justifies the statement of a con- 
temporary that ‘‘this decision means the 
starting of the pendulum in the other diree- 
tion.”’ 

With the entrance of each worker in the 
fold of unionism, with a clearer insight as to 
the purposes of our movement, with a deter- 
mination to gradually and on practical lines 


work for the attainment of our rights, there 
can be no doubt but what there will be a 
steady and more generally increasing interest 
in the welfare of the workers, a wider and 
broader vision opened up to all as to the 
workers’ demands upon modern society. 

We should organize in our trade unions; 
the closer our unity, the more steadfastly we 
adhere to our cause, the more truly we stand 
by our banners, the more rapid and broad 
will be legislative enactments and judicial 
decisions. It is only when labor is unorgan- 
ized or disorganized, divided and arrayed in 
factional hostility, that the armies of wealth 
laugh to scorn the pleadings, yearnings and 
demands of the toilers. 

Steadfast and true to ourselves and to each 
other, we shall present a force of enlightened 
labor whose just demands no power on earth 
can resist or refuse. We shall not only create 
a healthier public opinion but largely con- 
stitute that public opinion in our own com- 
bined personalities as unionists, as workers, 
as citizens, as men. 

Honor to the trade unionists of Utah for the 
great battle waged to a successful issue, and 
to the A. F. of L. for the aid rendered in the 
consummation of this most desirable purpose, 
the establishment of the principle that the 
States have the right to limit the hours of 
labor for the health and safety of the people. 

Utah has started the ball rolling—which 
State will be the next? 


GUILTY, PROVEN; BUT ACQUITTED. 

‘*Not Guilty !”’ said the jury before whom 
were tried Sheriff Martin and his alleged depu- 
ties upon the trial for murder of the miners 


of Lattimer. They had come to this conelu- 
sion immediately after the close of the case and 
their retirement tothe jury room, although, as 
they themselves declared, they simply with- 
held their verdict until the following morning 
so they might not be inconvenienced in return- 
ing to their homes that night, and that they 
might have an additional day’s pay from the 
State. 

The verdict was given amid silence and, 
gloom—not a word of commendation; not a 
manifestation of approval or otherwise; no 
feeling of exultation even by the sheriff, his 
deputies, or friends. There was nothing out 
of the regular order. The result was not only 
as expected, but prearranged. 

It was a very formal, dismal proceeding, 
wholly out of harmony with scenes. almost 
invariably coupled with the rendering of a 
verdict in a case involving a trial for murder. 
The entire proceeding in its inception was a 
deliberate purpose to ‘‘teach these workmen 
A LESSON,”’ and the killing was but an em 
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phatic manner of carrying out an object lesson. 
_ The preparation of the indictment by a dis- 

trict attorney in sympathy with those who had 
administered ‘‘the lesson; the judge who 
presided at the trial indirectly financially in- 
terested and directly socially associated with 
the administrators of ‘‘the lesson ;” the selec- 
tion of a jury avowedly biased; all these, 
together with the combined monetary and 
social influences, were enough to convince the 
most skeptical that the trial at Wilkesbarre 
was but a pro forma farce following a most 
diabolical tragedy. 

That creature of the corporations, Attorney 
Palmer, scarcely attempted a defense of the 
accused, indulging in Billingsgate and abuse 
of the killed and maimed miners and those 
who sympathized with them—those who could 
not be hoodwinked into the belief that the 
trial of Sheriff Martin and his deputies was 
seriously regarded by the defendants, or any 
one associated with them. This corporation- 
begrimed attorney whose very name and fame 
stands for all that is associated and embodied 
ingreed and avarice ; whose god is the almighty 
dollar; whose horizon of the human family is 
confined to the money grabbers; whose only 
notion of right is summed upin the words 
fortune, wealth, corporate power. This shys- 
ter lawyer went out of his way, in his address 
to the jury, to attack our honor and our sin- 


cerity. Abuse from such a source is, indeed, 


a compliment. We should regard ourselves 
with grave suspicion did our course and our 
actions call for other than the most bitter 
vituperation at the hands of such a creature. 

Knowing beyond the peradventure of a 
doubt what the result of the trial would be, 
the corporate influences set afloat a sensational 
rumor that ‘‘in the event of a verdict acquit- 
ting the defendants, friends of the miners 
would throw a dynamite bomb in the court.” 
There can be no doubt in the minds of think- 
ing men—men who know the motives which 
prompt the actors in so great a crime—that 
this scheme was an invention, pure and simple, 
to alarm the public mind and divert the sym- 
pathies of the people from the killed and 
wounded men and their families, and to arouse 
a,state of expectancy ‘‘in the event of an ac- 
quittal’? which was prearranged and assured. 

It is a ease of this character which raises 
the question as to the ‘equality of the citi- 
zen before the law,’’ and weakens their faith 
in the impartiality and justice of our courts. 

The corporations, not Sheriff Martin and his 
so-called deputies, are for the nonce acquitted 
of the charge of murder; but before the world 
they stand convicted, and the blood of the 
men they sent to an untimely grave is upon 
theirhands. History will excoriate their names 
and their memories; in the hearts and minds 
of the people of our day, they are pilloried 


as guilty of as ruthless, malignant, and cold- 
blooded murder as was ever any character in 
history. 

The memory of the men who died while 
fleeing from the murderous bullets at Latti- 
mer will always awaken tender thoughts for 
their untimely end, and resentment for the 
grievous wrong unrighted and unpunished. 

As the blood of the martyr is the seed of 
the Church, so the blood of the men on the 
highway of Lattimer has stirred the men of 
labor to a realization that, if now or hereafter, 
they hope for the righting of their wrongs, 
a remedy for their grievances, a recognition 
of their manhood, they must organize and 
stand united, as brother with brother, shoul- 
der to shoulder in the grand army of labor 
under the trade union banner, upon it emblaz- 
oned that we have nothing to lose but our 
chains, and the whole world of humanity, 
justice, and right to achieve. With the work- 
ers organized, united, federated, struggling day 
after day in every field of action to defend 
and maintain their rights as workers, as men, 
and as citizens, the massacre of Lattimer will 
not, can not, be repeated. 


SOCIALISM vs. SOCIALISTS OF NEW 
YORK. 
‘BY THEIR ACTS SHALL YE KNOW THEM.,”’ 

Recently we called attention to the fact that 
the Socialist party, under the leadership of an 
individual known as Daniel De Leon, of New 
York, makes it a point to enter into negotia- 
tions with employers of labor during periods 
in which their employes are engaged ina trade 
dispute or strike, no matter whether it be for 
improved conditions or against a reduction in 
wages, and through him throws its assumed 
influence against the workers’ efforts. This was 
manifestly so during the textile workers’ strike 
of New Bedford, Mass., where this person used 
the same arguments that every greedy capital- 
ist and their apologists, advocates, and allies 
make when speaking of trade unions, and the 
active men in the trade unions. 

Three weeks ago the members of the Cigar 
Makers International Union of New York 
working for Seidenberg & Co. went on strike 
against a reduction. The De Leonite Social- 
ist party of New York entered into an agree- 
ment with the firm with a view of supplying 
socialist (?) workers to take the strikers’ places. 
The International Union controlled the situa- 
tion, and with the assistance of the A. F. of 
L. office scored the victory, wages being re- 
stored, and a complete union establishment 
being effected. That the firm did not succeed 
in enforcing the reduction is no fault of the 
so-called socialists of New York. 

Of course these incidents are but a small 
part of the destructive work and _ tactics 
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which the parties referred to undertake to 
accomplish, happily for the workers, with- 
out suecess. They gloat over every attempted 
invasion of the workers’ rights by employers, 
denounce trade union action to resist, and 
preparation to resist, capitalist encroachments ; 
they have disrupted several unions and then 
called them ‘‘advanced”’? bodies. In so doing 
they rendered the workers in those trades 
helpless victims to the rapacity of the em- 
ployers; and yet, all this is done under the 
pretense of advancing the cause of socialism. 
How much at variance they are, however, 
with the socialist writers and thinkers a few 
facts will show. 

The last international socialist congress was 
held in London in 1896. There resolutions 
were adopted declaring that the organization 
of local and national trade unions should be 
encouraged and are essential to the emancipa- 
tion of labor. We quote from the official 
printed proceedings: 

The trade union struggle of the workers is indispensable 
to resist economic tyranny of capital, and thereby better the 
actual condition of the tollers. Without trade unions no 
living wage, and no shortening of hours of labor can be 
expected, 

The Congress considers strikes and boycotts are neces- 
sary Weapons to attain the objects of trade unions. What is 
most essential is the thorough organization of the working 
classes ; as the successful management of a strike depends 
on the strength of its organizations. 


The Congress declared it to be the duty of 
all to make the trade unions as effective as 
possible, to organize national trade unions in 
their respective countries— 

“Thus avoiding waste of power by small individual or local 
organizations. ESPECIALLY DIFFERENCE OF POLITICAL 


VIEWS OUGIIT NOT TO BE CONSIDERED A REASON FOR SEPA- 
KATE ACTION IN THE ECONOMIC STRUGGLE,” 

In a book written by one of the two authori- 
ticians on Socialism, Frederic Engels (‘* The 
Condition of the Working Classes in Eng- 
land’’), the following passages in regard to 
trade unions and strikes oceur. He says: 

Every manufacturer knows that the consequence of a 
reduction not justified by conditions to which his com 
petitors also are subjected would be a strike, which would 
most certainly injure him, because his capital would be idle 
as long as the strike lasted and his machinery would be 
rusting, whereas it is very doubtful whether he could in 
such wu case enforee his reduction, Then he has the cer- 
tainty that if he should sueeeed his competitors would 
follow him, reducing the price of the goods so produced, 
and thus depriving him of the benefits of his policy. Then, 
too, the unions often bring about a more rapid increase of 
Wages after a crisis than would otherwise follow. For the 
manufacturer’s Interest is to delay raising wages until 
forced by competition; but now the workingmen demand 
un increased wage as soon as the market improves, and they 
ean carry their point by reason of the smaller supply of 
workers at his command, under such circumstances. 

2 . P 

Further on in the same work Engels, dis- 
cussing the causes which prompt workers to 
sometimes strike in spite of the fact that the 
prospect for success is bad, says: 

It will be asked: “ Why, then, do the workers strike in 
such cases, when the uselessness of such measures is so 


evident?” Simply because they must protest against every 
reduction, even if dictated by necessity ; because they feel 
bound to proclaim that they, as human beings, shall not be 
made to bow to social circumstances, but social conditions 
ought to yield tothem as human beings ; because silence on 
their part would be a recognition of these social conditions— 
an admission of the right of the bourgeoise* to exploit the 
workers in good times and let them starve in bad ones, 
Against this the workingmen must rebel, so long as they 
have not lost all human feeling; and that they protest in 
this way, and in no other, comes of their being practical 
English people, who express themselves in action, and do 
not, like German theorists, go to sleep as soon as their pro- 
test is properly registered and placed ad acta there, to sleep 
as quietly as the protesters themselves. 

What is true of the workers of England is 
equally true of the workers of our own 
country, who, being eminently practical, ex- 
press themselves in action and make that ac- 
tion known and felt in the every day struggle 
to not only maintain the vantage ground 
gained, but ever battling and preparing to 
battle along rational common sense lines to 
secure better material, social, political, and 
moral conditions for the workers, and the at- 
tainment of that justice for which the human 
family from time immemorial have yearned 
and struggled. 

The so-called socialists of New York are all 
at variance and in conflict with the best writers, 
thinkers, and actors in the socialist movement 
in every other part of the world. And this 
state of affairs has been the sum total of a pro- 
fessional late recruit’s activity or deviltry in 
the socialist movement of New York. He has 
aroused the honest indignation of every sin- 
cere wage-earner engaged in the effort to 
emancipate labor; he has made the name 
socialist synonomous with cheap, unfair work 
ers, and strike breakers; and has alienated 
the good will of thousands of earnest, honest, 
faithful, and intelligent workers. 

If there is not a dishonest combination be- 
tween the De Leonites and employers of labor 
when in dispute with their workers, it isa very 
peculiar agreement of thought between avarice 
and a strange cult, known only to a professorial 
pseudo socialist, who lives under an assumed 
name and who, assuming to advocate a princi- 
ple, is guilty of the gravest offenses against 
the honor and interests of the workirg class. 


The mass meetings of the striking textile 
workers at New Bedford, Mass., addressed by 
President Gompers of the A. F. of L. were 
highly gratifying and suecessful. The enemies 
of the textile workers and our movement, who 
so maliciously spread a report of dissatisfaction 
at the meetings, carefully suppressed the fact 
of the enthusiastic passage of a resolution of 
thanks to and appreciation of the speaker and 
his address, and that there was in the immense 
gathering not a dissenting voice. 

It may not be amiss here to also call atten- 


*Wealth possessing or capitalist class. 
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tion to the following resolutions, adopted by 
the executive committee having the conduct 
of the textile workers strike in charge, the 
committee being composed of representatives 
of all the branch organizations in New Bed- 
ford : 

Whereas certain statements have appeared in the press 
over the signatures of the secretary of the joint committee, 
and purporting to represent the views of this body, in 
which attacks have been made on the attitude of Samuel 
Gompers, President of the American Federation of Labor; 
and 

Whereas it is known to the members of this body that 
Mr. Gompers came to New England with the express inten- 
tion of assisting the striking textile workers of New Eng- 
land; and 

Whereas it is also known to the members of this body 
that considerably more than one-half of all moneys rem 
ceived have been sent by members of the association of 
which Mr. Gompers is president ; 

Resolved, That we indorse the action of Mr. Giompers in 
his efforts to assist the strikers of New Bedford. 


Wonder whether the ‘‘sense of fairness’”’ of 


the opponents and detractors of our move- 
ment will move them to publish the above, in 
the interest of truth, to their misinformed and 
deceived readers. 


EDITORIAL NOTES AND COMMENTS. 


It is the urgent prayer of every right-think- 
ing, sincere man that war may be averted with 
honor. 

If you want any information in regard to 
organizing, drop a postal to the A. F. of L. 
office, 423-425 G street, Washington, D. C. 


This is a great big country, but not big 
enough to admit of a division of the forces of 
labor. To be successful labor must be united. 


Thé street railway employes of Houston, 
Texas, have been on strike for the past three 
weeks for the enforcement of the nine-hour 
workday and the recognition of the union. 


Are you discussing the short hour proposi- 
tion? Remember that organization and less 
hours of labor means higher wages, better 
homes, and more independent and sterling 
manhood. 


Defend your union against all its opponents 
and defamers. If you discover any defects, 
save your criticism until you get within the 
walls of your union room, and there by every 
honorable means within your power seek to 
rectify it. 

Are you a union member; if not, why not? 
Join the union of your trade or calling, and 
you will be surprised at the wonderful benefit 
it will have upon your interests and your stand- 
ing among your fellow-workers in your com- 
munity and in your own self-respect. 


The Longshoremen’s International Union is 
making extraordinary efforts to organize the 
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men ’long shore. Our organizations and fel- 
low unionists everywhere should aid and en- 
courage the organization. Write for informa- 
tion to Mr. Henry ©. Barter, 24 St. Aubin 
Ave., Detroit, Mich. 


Has your organization sent a letter to your 
Congressmen and Senators, demanding the 
passage of the EKight-IHour Bill, the Convict 
Labor Bill, the Anti-Injunetion Bill, the Sea- 
mens Rights Bill, and the Immigration Bill. 
Have it dosoat once. These bills can become 
laws if organized labor is active and alert and 
wills it so. 

. 

If a Western Federation of Labor is advis- 
able, so is a Northern Federation of Labor, a 
Southern Federation of Labor, and an East- 
ern Federation of Labor. Follow the propo 
sition logically. It means disintegration, dis- 
organization, non-unionism, and each worker 
«a victim to the greed and rapacity of the 
money power. 

The organized wage earners maintained 
wages during the entire panie of 1893-97, 
some of them securing advantages even under 
the adverse circumstances and conditions of 
the panic. It was the unorganized and poorly 
organized who suffered most, and they will 
continue to suffer (unless they organize) as a 
result of their negligence or indifference. 

No country ever prospered under the system 
of long hours of labor. One of the chief causes 
that makes the Government of the United 
States so much more powerful than that of 
Spain is because the workers are better organ 
ized, and work less hours. A reduction in 
the hours of labor of our working people will 
make us still more powerful in every way. 

The strike of the textile workers is still be 
ing steadfastly and aggressively fought. The 
men and women of New Bedford may yet win 
if the workers will but do their duty by ren- 
dering financial aid. All parties in interest 
have agreed that moneys should be forwarded 
to Matthew H. Hart, New Bedford, Mass. 
Send contributions at once, and thus make 
your help doubly advantageous, 


Mr. James ©’Connell, vice-president of the 
A F. of L., has just completed a most success- 
ful organizing and lecturing tour through the 
South. His work will undoubtedly result in 
great good to the International Association of 
Machinists and to the entire labor movement. 
Everywhere the meetings he addressed were 
large and enthusiastic, and a spirit of energy 
has been infused among the workers. 


The Grove Gum Company of Salem, Ohio, 
wanted their fifty girl employes to sign an 
iron-clad agreement to leave the A. F. of L. 
The girls struck work, repudiating the insult 
upon their rights. Unless the company ree 
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tifies the wrong inflicted, **we will put them 
on the list,’ and they will be taught a lesson 
to be more regardful of the rights, the dignity 
and the respect due their working people. 


Secretary Morrison, of the A. F. of L., at 


tended the convention of the Brotherhood of 


Painters and Decorators, held at Buffalo, N.Y. 
The spirit manifested by all present was for 
unity in the trade. The suggestions sub- 
mitted by the Executive Council were unani 


mously approved, and it is the sincere wish of 


every unionist that unity and harmony may 
be accomplished and thus end a most regret 
ful and injarious episode in the labor move 
ment of our country. 


The New Bedford textile workers’ strike 
will leave a lasting impression upon the minds 
and ‘*bank aeceounts’”’ of the mill owners, who 
will think twice before provoking them into 
another outbreak. Had the textile workers 
accepted the reduction in wages, there is no 
question but what it would have been fol 
lowed by a like reduction throughout the in- 


dustry, and would have been a precursor of 


reductions following rapidly in each other’s 
wake. The strike-has put an effectual estop- 
pel on that programme. 


Claude M. Johnson, Director of the Bureau 
of Engraving and Printing, at Washington, is a 
puffed up petty cheap labor boss, who imagines 
himself ‘‘master of all he surveys.’? Here 
are a few of his choice utterances: ‘I can 
get all the girls | want from my home to work 
in this Bureau at $3 per week.’’? ‘* You can 
have a leave of absence, but if it is to inter- 
fere with the policy of the Bureau to intro- 
duce steam presses [protect the trade], it will 
be regarded as an act of insubordination [as 
if they were enlisted men], and you will be 
discharged from the service.”? ‘* Wages will 
be cut 10 per cent., and any man who will 
protest against this to the Secretary of the 


Treasury or any other man will be dismissed 


aut once.”? Mr. Johnson is a ‘‘holdover’’ pol- 
itician and seeks to make himself ‘‘solid”’ 
with the administration by tyrannizing over 
the employes, cutting their wages, and pre 
tending to save a few paltry pennies, in that 
way establishing ‘ta reputation’ for economy. 


Organizer Sidener reports: ‘‘The Trades and 
Labcr Assembly of Kenton and Campbell Counties, 
Ky., is now the delegate body of twenty-three 
labor organizations. Resolutions have been passed 
through their efforts in the city councils of New- 
port and Covington that home and union labo: 
shall be used on all city contracts. And we en- 
forced the law this last week in regard to the city 
printing. The lathers have been organized here 
and affiliated under their international. We have 
a woman’s label league organized of over 600 mem- 
bers, which is doing very effective work. Hod 
sarriers will be reorganized this week. 


TRADE UNION POLITY. 


The subjoined resolutions have been adopted 
at successive conventions of the A. F, of L., 
and must be regarded as the practical policy 


of the trade union movement of America: 


Thorough Unity. 

We reaflirm as one of the cardinal princi- 
ples of the trade union movement, that the 
working people must unite and organize, irre- 
spective of creed, color, sex, nationality or 
polities. 

Working Overtime. 

We advise strongly against the practice 

which now exists in some industries of work- 


ing overtime beyond the established hours of 


labor, particularly in these times, when so 
many unemployed are struggling for an oppor 
tunity to work. It is an instigator of the 
basest selfishness, a radical violation of union 
principles, and whether on piece work or day 
work, it tends to set back the general move 
ment for the eight-hour day. 


The Eight-Hour Workday. 


Trade unions should hold open and public 
meetings once a month, in their usual meeting 
halls, and invite nonunion men and the public 
to attend and help forward the inauguration 
of the eight-hour workday. 


Political Action. 


That the American Federation of Labor 
most firmly and unequivocally favors the in- 
dependent use of the ballot by the trade 
unionists and workingmen, united regardless 
of party, that we may elect men from our own 
ranks to make new laws and administer them 
along the lines laid down in the legislative 
demands of the American Federation of Labor, 
and at the same time secure an impartial judi- 
ciary that will not govern us by arbitrary in- 


junctions of the courts, nor act as the pliant 


tools of corporate wealth. 

That as our efforts are centered against all 
forms of industrial slavery and economic 
wrong, we must also direct our utmost ener- 
gies to remove all forms of political servitude 
and party slavery, to the end that the working 
people may act as a unit at the polls at every 
election. 
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Success Follows Unity. 


KANSAS CiTy, Mo., March 8, 1898. 
SAMUEL GOMPERS, President A. F. of. L., 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 

DEAR SIR AND BROTHER: I received the char- 
ter and receipt for money that was sent to you for 
the charter by our union No. 6541. On the first of 
the month we made a demand of 50 cents a day 
more, and it was granted without any trouble. 
The union and bosses are working together now 
to protect the trade from undercutting. Count 
the victory for trade unionism. 

Yours fraternally, G. W. SLOAN, 
Secretary of Lathers’ Protective Union, No. 6541. 


Bright, Active, Successful. 


DULUTH, MINN., March 14, 1898. 
SAMUEL GOMPERS, President A. F. of L. 

DEAR SIR AND BROTHER: Enclosed herewith 
I mail to you application and fee for a charter to 
the Porters’ Protective Union of Duluth. 

In my brief experience among trade unionists I 
must say that the members of this new union are 
the most sincere and enthusiastic that I have met 
with. They realize that the broad principles of 
the A. F. of L. offers to them a home. Their love 
for race equality, and our attitude along those 
lines, has bridged a deep chasm, so far as they are 
concerned. Every member of this union is a col- 
ored man. 

I have also twe more union on the way. The 
blacksmiths with thirty-one members and the 
grocery clerks with forty-five members. 

Ovganized labor in Duluth has made wonderful 
progress during the last two weeks. 

We gave an Industrial Exhibition at our Market 
Hall, Sixty unions were represented in booths. 
Various trades were doing work. The cigarmakers 
making cigars; the coopers making barrels, and so 
on. Wealso hada machinery exhibit in operation. 
The electrical workers furnished power and light. 
The printers and pressmen published a paper (as 
per sample). The wood workers turned out 
souvenirs. The machinists had a lathe, bolt ma- 
chine and plane. In fact, everything throughout 
was so complete that we could not help making a 
success of it. We had speeches every evening, 
principally along the lines of union label and 
union-made products. Twenty-two thousand people 
attended. The admittance fee was but 10 cents, 
yet it netted our assembly over $500 in money and 
probably more. 

Fraternally, W. E. McEWEN, 
Organizer A. F. of L. 


Grit Overcomes Obstacles and Wins. 


: BONNER, Monr., March 12, 1898. 
SAMUEL GomPERS, President A. F. of L. 
. DEAR Sirk AND Bro.: Your favor of February 
2Ist at hand, in which I find my organizer’s com- 
mission for the ‘‘ Blackfoot District,’’ together with 
manual and supplies. Please accept my sincere 
thanks for same. 

I expect that a year from to-day will find the 
lumbermen of this district thoroughly organized 


and the product of the Blackfoot district a union 
article from the stump in the woods till it is manu- 
factured in every article made of lumber, every- 
where handled by union men, then we can havea 
union label on the product of saw mills. It will 
require a great deal of hard work to accomplish 
this end, but we believe it can be done, and I, for 
one, am willing to make the attempt. 

Three years ago there was no union of lumbermen 
in the State, and people said that such a thing was 
impossible. Brother J. A. Fergerson, of Missoula, 
was struggling hard to get a union established in 
that place. We saw the benefits of organization 
and turned in and helped him out. He and mem- 
bers of the carpenters’ union turned round and 
we all went to work with a will and to-day there is 
not a saw mill in the State but what has a union. 

It was a hard fight. You remember my writing 
to you about our having to meet in a barn, cold as 
Klondike, or colder. Things looked pretty tough 
at that time. We were very near discouraged, and 
I believe that we would have given up entirely 
had you not sent the letter of cheer to me. I read 
it in the union and it seemed to put new life into 
the men. It seemed to grow warmer all at once. 
In three weeks after the company recognized us 
and invited the members back into the hall from 
which they drove us two months before. 

Now, the way I have thought of unionizing these 
men in the woods, if it meets with your approval, 
is to hold meetings at the camps. . . . Ido not 
think a union can be formed on the river, as the 
men are scattered too much. The timber is cut 
all the way from 20 to 60 miles up the river. The 
conditions of these men is something that would 
drive the more civilized people to shame. I can- 
not begin to describe the hardships which these 
men have to endure. Talk about your company 
store system in the east, they are simply not in it 
with the west. The truck system of the east is a 
paradise to that of the west, especially so in the 
unorganized logging camps. But I believe that 
these difficulties can all be overcome by organizing 
the men. If you have any suggestions to make in 
regard to accomplishing this work I will be very 
glad to receive them. If you could personally in- 
vestigate this matter I have no doubt it would be 
easy for you to find a solution of it. There is one 
matter that has never been settled in the Bonner 
Union. Thatis in regard to bosses and foremen. 
You remember the secretary wrote you before the 
Nashville Convention in regard to that. I would 
say, though, that since receiving your communica- 
tion that they have been very quiet. 

Working and hoping for success, I am frater- 
nally yours, « 

©. P. LAFRAY, 
Organizer A. F. of L. 


Organizers Doings. 

Organizer Cowper, of Connecticut, is arousing 
wonderful interest in the labor movement of Con- 
necticut. 

The brickmakers of Glen Carbon, Illinois, have 
declared the strike off, having secured the recogni- 
tion of their union and an increase in their wages 


over that of 1897. 


Secretary Wood, of the Core Makers Inter- 
national Union, reports: ‘‘ We are making progress 
and thank the A. F. of L. and its organizers for 
assistance rendered.”’ 

Fifty girls, employed at the Grove Gun Works, 


at Salem, Ohio, as pa gy went on astrike on 
the 24th of March, rather than sign an iron-clad 
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contract to sever their connection with ,the A. F. 
of L. 

David Hastings, of Hamilton, Ontario, states : 
‘*We had no trouble in inducing the city council 
to order the union label on all civie printing and 
the tailors’ label on all clothing for firemen and 
police.” 

Organizer Blaser, of Cleburne, Texas, reports 
having organized local unions of blacksmiths, 
painters, teamsters, and expressmen. He says that 
before many months, the workers in that city will 
be thoroughly organized. 


Chas. L. Conine, Secretary United Brotherhood 
of Leather Workers, reports that they have issued 
two charters—one in Memphis, Tenn., and the 
other in Rock Island, Ill., within the past month, 
and that prospects are brightening. 


Secretary Duncan, of the Granite Cutters Na- 
tional Union, reports ‘that the organization has 
been successful in all disputes except two. The 
union has secured an advance of from one to four 
cents per hour in the wages of the members.” 


Organizer Welsh, of Hazleton, Pa., reports, 
‘things are looking very much brighter in Hazle- 
ton. The working people are moving quite fast 
toward organization, and you will soon find Hazle- 
ton a much better organized city than you believe.” 


During the month of March two national trade 
unions became affiliated with the A. F. of L. and 
charters were .ssued to them. They are the Inter- 
national Brotherhood of Book Binders of Americ: 
and the International Building Laborers Protec- 
tive Union. 





OFFICE OF 
AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LABOR, 
WASHINGTON, D. C., March 23, 180s, ) 
To All Afliliated Unions: 

At the request of the Unions interested, and after due in- 
vestigation and attempt at settlement, the following firm 
has been declared unfair: 

S. OTTENBERG Bros,, Cigar Manufacturers of New York,N.Y. 

Secretaries are requested to read at Union mectings and 
labor reform press please copy. 

Fraternally, SAMUEL GOMPERS, 

President A. F. of L, 


Special Notice. 
OFFICE OF 
AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LABOR, 
WASHINGTON, D. C., Mareh 12, 1808, 
To All Affiliated Unions : 

\ satisfactory settlement of the differences existing be- 
tween the Amalgamated Wood Workers’ International 
Union and the 
BRUNSWICK-BALKE Co., Manufacturers of Billiard Tables 

and Bar Fixtures, 
having been reached, and the said firm now operating a 
union establishment, the same is removed from our list 


“We Don’t Patronize” and placed upon our fair list 


All Unions and members are respectfully notified to cease 


their antagonism to the product of this firm, and to give it 
that fair consideration and support to which it is now 
entitled. 
Secretaries are requested to read this notice at Union 
meetings and labor reform press please copy. 
Fraternally, SAMUEL GOMPERS, 
President A. F. of L. 


Special Notice. 
OFFICE OF 
AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LABOR. 
WASHINGTON, D. C., March 2, 1898, ) 
To All Alfiliated Unions: 
A satisfactory settlement of the differences existing be- 
tween the Journeymen Tailors’ National Union and the 


firm of 

J. W. Looser, Custom Tailors, of St. Louis, Mo., 
having been reached, and the said firm now operating a 
union establishment, the same is removed from our list 
“We Don’t Patronize” and placed upon our fair list, 

All Unions and members are respectfully notified to cease 
their antagonism to the product of this firm, and to give it 
that fair consideration and support to which it Is now 
entitled, 

Secretaries are requested to read this notice at Union 
meetings and labor reform press please copy. 

Fraternally, SAMUEL GOMPERS, 
President A. F. of L. 


A. F. OF L. PAMPHLETS 

Hisrory or TRADE UNtons—By Wm. Trant, M. A.; with 
asketch of national and international unions of America 
by P. J. MeGuire. Per copy, 10 ets. ; dozen, 75 cts. ; 100, $.00' 

Tue Erauntr Hour Primer—The Fact, Theory and the 
Argument—By Geo. KE. MeNeill. Per copy, 5 cts.; dozen, 
Wets.; 100, $4.00, 

THE KCONOMIC AND SOCIAL IMPORTANCE OF THE E1raur 
Hour MovEMENT—By Geo, Gunton. Per copy, 5ets.; dozen, 
Wets.; 100, $4.00, 

THe PHILOSOPHY OF THE E1raur Hour MovemMent—By 
Lemuel Danryid, Per copy, 5ets.; dozen, 50 ets. ; 100, $4.00, 

UNIVERSAL Epucatrion—An Address, By Senator Henry 
W. Blair. Per copy, 5ets.; dozen, 0 cts,; 100, $4.00, 

“WHat LABOR CouLD Do.”—An Address, By John Swin- 
ton; with “Economic Conferences,” by Wm. Salter, and 
letter of Hon, Amos J, Cummings, Per copy, 5 e¢ts.; dozen, 
Wets.: 100, $4.00, 

THe “PHILOSOPHY OF THE LABOR MOVEMENT ”’—By Geo, 
kk. MeNeill; together with “What Does Labor Want?” by 
Samuel Gompers, Per copy, 5ets.; dozen, 0 ets, ; 100, $4.00, 

‘THE SAFETY OF THE FUTURE LIES IN ORGANIZED 
LABoR”—By Henry D. Lloyd, of Chicago. (In English or 
German.) Per copy, 5ets.; dozen, 0 ets, ; 100, $4.00, 

PurLosorny or TRADE UNtons—By Dyer D. Lum. Per 
copy, lO ets. ; dozen, $1.00; 100, $9.00, 

Wuiy We Unire—Per dozen, 20 cts.; per 100, $1.50. 

Address AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LABOR, 700 Four- 
teenth street northwest, Washington, D.C. 


Financial Statement. 


REPORT OF SECRETARY. 


WASHINGTON, D. C., March 1, 1898, 
Following is a statement of the receipts and expenses for 
the month of February, 1898. (The months are abbrevi- 
ated thus: j, f, m, a, m, Cte.) 


RECEIPTS. 

February. 

1. Cash on hand $1,957 21 
Galveston (Tex) labor council, sup , 10 00 
Fishermens prot 6321, tax, a, s, 0, n, d,j....... 18 00 
Plate glass workers Gu7), Sia é 
Seamless tube workers 6973, sup.. 

Nail makers 6571, tax, a, 8s, 0, n, d, j 
Photographers 6824, sup. ’ peaswead 
Rochester (N Y) trades asse mbly, “sup.... “ 
Horse nail assorters prot 6511, tax, o, n,d, § 

sup, $3 bg cant oh 
Assemblers and ndjuste rs 6966, ‘tax, wm 

sup, $3.07 “— 
American federation of music ians, tux, d, Ts i 
Blacksmith helpers 6031, tax, jan. : a. 
Kindling wood workers 7012, tax, jan, 

$1.35 
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Bro of painters and decorators, pon jan 

Tuckpointers 6923, tax, n, d, j ..... 

Federal labor 6804, tax, j f. : 

Oil City(Pa central li wi coune il, tax, a,s,0,0 

Teamsters 6833, tax, j, f, m, a, m, j, ji a, 8, O, Dn, 
d, $18.20; sup, $1.25'.°7. — Pp 

Chainmakers 4587, tax, jan, 52c; sup, $1.25. 

Federal labor 6758, te Os caus- came ; 

Federal labor 7019, sup.. 

Plate printe rs 7025, sup aint ; 

y —_ (Pe a) _— ration of trades “unions, tax, 0, 

4, if, ceeene ‘ 

Fe deral ebor 6006, tax, jan . 

laundry workers 7024, sup. 

Federal labor 6695, tax, feb..... 

Laborers prot 6792, tax, 8, 0, n, dy J, = eee 

Flour packers & nailers prot 615 52, ax, 0, n, d, i,t 

Zine workers prot 6500, sup 

Laborers prot 6869, tax, jan, $5.55; sup, #2... 

Piqua trades and labor council, tax, a, m i, i, 
o. 6.0. & Ge & OF... . 

Hod carriers ! M05, tax, d, j.. 

Wool workers 6870, tax, jan. 

Ship carpenters and joiners 6891, tax, ‘ij, f 

Montreal = an) federated trade and labor coun- 
cil, tax, n,d cenuwee — 

Lathers (4 se 

Casting dressers 6844, tax, d, j 

Livery employes 7026, sup.. 

P. H, Mayo, adv .. 

Cleveland & Whitehill Co, adv. 

Schmitt & Schwanenflugel, adv 

Millimens 6880, tax, n, d, Jj, Ly a 

Blue stone machinemens 562 sup 

Erie (Pa) central labor union, fec 

Miners prot association, 63%, tax, _n, ad, j,t 

Federal labor 7005, ~~ in eenees : ' 

Federal labor 6736, tax, feb 

Bro of boiler makers and iron ‘ship ‘builders, 
tax, n, d, j.. 


Patent mac hine tinners 6947, tux, jan, $1.75; 


sup, $3.75 eesues 
Watch workers 6961, tax, jan ‘ 
Iron workers helpers 6700, tax, jan, $1.82; sup, 
Bridge & structural iron workers Gx, ti LX, o, nd 
Federal labor 7019, sup 
Coal teamsters 7021, sup. 
(icorge Bartley, sup 
Firemens prot 61: 0, tax, , jan, $1, DO; sup, S150 
Yoke setters 7027, sup. : 
Bill posters and distributors GN), tax, jan. 
Intl bro of blacksmiths, tax, j, f 


$1 


Ship caulkers 6846, tax, n, d, j, f, 4m, $1.34; sup, 


soc 


Shipe arpenters and caulkers ‘6884, tax, "feb, 74e; 


sup, 2c. ' 

Federal labor 6 , tax, j,J,: eres 
(iuthmann, Carpenter & Telling, adv. 
Liggett & Mye rs ‘Lobe rcco Co, adv. 
Sweet, Orr & Co, adv eae 
Federal labor 6008, tax, feb, 70c; sup, 25e 
Herman Christen, sup 
Flour millers prot 6930, tax, jan 
Papermakers prot 6171, tax, a, m, j.. 
Hackmens prot 6067, tax, f, m, $1: sup, $3.75 
Great Falls lee Co, adv. 
Stationary firemens progressive 7028, sup 
Cut nail workers prot 7029, sup 
Laundry workers 6798, tax, j,J, a, 
Tankmakers 6865, tax, J, f, m... 
Laborers 6730, tax, a, 8, 0, n, d, 
Federal labor 6858, tax, o, n, d, 
Federal labor 7010, tax, jan, tHe; 
Laundry workers 7030, sup 
Tin plate openers 6914, tax, j ‘ 
Street railway laborers, 6812, tax, n, d, j 
Clipsorters (627 g One, aan, _ WM, 
Federal labor 672 tax, , 4, 
“ait tool paon be “rs hes he eatide rs 6051, Lax, 

d, » 2B... 
mationart firemen 6802, tax, m,j, j, a, 8, 0, D, d. 
Bluestone machinemens ! i, tax, d, 
Lowell (Mass) trades and labor coune il, sup 
Lathers prot 7081, sup - 
Federal labor 70332, sup. 
Federal labor 7004, tax, d, a ' . 
United bro of le ather worke rs on r gZ; tax, feb 
Blast furnace workers 6000, tax, wd 
Buchanan & Lyall, ady 
Dauchy & Co, adv. 
United mine workers of Amerie a, tax, n,d,Jj,f 
P hotographe rs 6824, tax, J, f. cove 
Hod carriers 6266, tax, j, f, vam. ee ‘ 
Broom makers intl union, tax, Mi, to nov, 

"07, $3.36; assessment, $1.12 ‘ 
Laundry workers 52M, tax, j, f, m... 
Elastic goring weavers amial assn, tax 
Shipwrights 7006, tax, jan, 32c; sup, | $3. ds. 
Federal labor 6% yo, tax, oO, n, dane 
Seamless tube workers 7083, sup.. 
Marble cutters and tile setters 6848, tax, Pe 


Horse nail workers p and b 6170, tax, d, j, f 
Cigaurmakers intl union, tax, np, d.. 
Tampa (Fla) federal trades council, tax, o, n, d 
Federal labor 6804, sup < 
Oneida (N Y) trades assembly, tax, o, n, d 
Federal labor 6925 nan § ‘ 
Federal labor 6812, tax, feb, He; “y" 40¢ 
Aves lace curtain operatives, tax, d, j, 
Natl alliance of theatrical stage e PL 8, sup 
r leischmann & Co, adv . : > 
Natl bro of electrical worke rs, tax, jan 
Federal labor 6801, tax, feb 
Federal labor 7034, sup 
Theatrical advertising agents 7085, sup. 
Seamless tube workers 6073, tax, j, f 
Blacksmith helpers 6031, tax, feb 
Bro of holders-on 6762, sup 
Spring workers 6820, f, m. 
Tanners & curriers 685, tax, a,m, j,j,a,s,0,n,d,j 
Horse nail makers p and b, sup : 
Leather shavers 7086, sup > a 
Railway teamsters prot 5872, tax, j, f, m 
Hod carriers 5512, tax, j, f 
Journeymen bakers & confectioners, tax, n, d, j 
Cleveland (©) central labor union, tax, n, d, 
f, m, a, and rep 
Table knife grinders " itl union, tax, ond, j,f, 
Needle workers 7001, tax, d, 2 es 
Journeymen tailors union, tax, n and d 
Chainmakers prot 7037, sup 
Law Reporter Co, adv 
Indianapolis Gas Co, ady 
Plate glass workers, , tax, ! 
Cape well Horse Nail Co, adv 
Lathers 64M, tax, ', feb 
Stone masons prot 7038, sup 
Retail clerks natl a ASSOC lution, tax, n,d 
Federal labor 604, tax, o, n, « 
Amal wood workers intl union, tax, n,d, j 
Drummond Tobacco Co, ady 
Oswego Starch Co, ady ; 
Federal labor 6757, tax, j, f, $1.10; sup, $1.0 
Lathers 6806, tax, j, fm, ' a 
Button workers prot assn 6861, Lax, o, n, d, J 
Federal labor (402, tax, d, j, 8.07; FrpeRATION- 
IsT, $1.50 
Porcelain workers a 78, tax, j, fm 
Federal labor 7000, tax, feb 
Federal labor 6737, tax, n, d, j 
Blue Island (Ill) trades oad labor assembly, 
tax, o, n, d 
Holders-on & heaters 6773,tax, 0,0, J ,81.45; supe 
Federal labor 7039, sup 
Lathers prot 41, sup 
Engineers local No 4, sup 
Plate glass workers 6805, tax, jan 
Tron workers helpers 6715, tax, o, n, ~ j,f 
Theatrical stage employes 6086, tax, n, d, j 
Federal labor ¢ , tax, jan 
Pattern makers national league, tax, feb 
Wilkesbarre (Pa) central labor union, tax, a, 
s,0o,n, d, Jj 
Lathers prot 6000, tax, feb 
rie (Pa) central labor union, tax,d, j, f,m,am 
Kindling wood workers 6950, sup 
Federal labor 6005, tax, jan... 
local No 13, bicycle workers, sup, 
Tin plate workers 6008, tax, 14 feb, $1.05; sup #2. 
Ship carpenters and caulkers, 684, sup 
‘nited hatters of N A tax, - 
Federal labor (558, tax, d, j, 
Bro of holders on 68H, tax, o, n, a » mm. 
Flour mill employes 6017, t¢ .%, d, 
Hack and cab drivers 6005, tax, 1, 4, J, f, m,a, 
$2.00; assessment, Zle 
Ornamental relief workers 6006, tax, d, j, f. 
Cigarmakers local 316, sup 
Watch workers 6061, sup 
Firemens prot 7040, sup 
Laundry workers prot 7041, sup. 
United bro of papermakers of A, sup 
Federal labor 6005; tax, feb, Sic: FEDERATION- 
ist, 10c... 
Bolt and nut workers (21, tax, j, f, m, a, gm. 
Arch wire, iron and metal workers 6616, tax, 
jan, 4c; sup Be. : 
k ‘ede ral labor 6785, tax, jan, ,tloand inel ', feb, 
"08, $3.50; assessment, 25c y 
Teamsters prot (02, tax, n, d,Jj 
Autom sprinkler’s pipe fitters, etc, 6810, sup 
United assn plumbers, gasfitters steamfitters 
and steamfitters helpers, tax, n, d 
saving Saperennnns workers 6751, tax, jan 
Central labor council, St. Tage, Mo, tax, d,Jj,f, 
m,a,m. 
Slate and tile roofers 7042, sup 
Flour and cereal millmens 6642, tax, j, f.. 
Reed, rattan and willow workers (4, tax, o 
d, #4, j, f, m, a, m, "H7, $4; sup, $1.50... 
Yoke setters 7027, sup ers 
Federal labor 2708, tax, 0, n, d,j. .. 


” 





14 
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oh 
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Drivers prot 6229, tax, o,n,d, .. 

reight handle rs 6527, tax, n, d, j 

Lawrence (Mass) central labor union, tax, n,d,j 

Milk peddlers 6033, tax, jan 

Federal labor 6878, tax, j, f...... 

Blacksmiths helpers 7009, tax, jan cue 

Amal assn of st railway employes, tax, nov. 

Railway teamsters prot 5872, —. 

‘Teamsters and helpers 5086, tax, n, d, j. 

Cobble and mosaic stone pavers 702, tax, d, 

Co-operative trades and labor council, Hamil- 
ton, O, tax, n, d, j 

Coal e mploye 8 6580, tax, n, d, J 

Boot and shoe polishe rs 7045, sup. 

Plowfitters 704, sup 

Stoneware potters, tax, j, f, m, a, m,Jj,JjJ, a, 8 

‘Teamsters 6835, tax, jan 

Ship caulkers 5600, tax, o,n,d,j, 4f 

Local No, I, steam ngineers, sup 

Omaha (Neb) ce ntral labor union, tax, m,j, j, a, 
8, O, n, d, "97, j, 98 a 

Chattanooga (Tenn) central labor union, tax, 
f,m, a 

Chicago federation of labor; tax, d, j, f, m, a, m. 

Laundry workers 6708, tax, o, n, d,j,f f 

Federal labor 6640, tax, nov 

Oshkosh (Wis) trade and labor council, tax, n, 
d,j, ft my,a 

United brewery workmen, tax, n, d, j 

Local No 40 longshoremen, sup 

hdward P. Allis Co, ady 

Laborers prot 6730, sup. 

Federal labor 6800, tax, s, o, n, d, 6, j, tf, m, a, 
mi, "#7 

Wool workers 6870, sup 

Small supplies 

FEDERATIONISTS 

Subscriptions 


Total 
EXPENSES, 


‘obruary. 


By one month’s rent in advance,Wm, M.Garrett 
200 2c and 100 le stamps, James P. Willett. 
Newspaper for office, Washington Times 

1doz carbon, Smith Premier Typewriter Co 

8,500 letter circulars, 3,000 abor songs, $14, 
Phillips & Patton, 

Expenses appearing before 
I. J. Meciuire . 

hixtra postage, James P. Willett . 

1,000 le envelopes, $55.40; 5,000 postal cards, $50; 
printing 5,000 le envelopes, $5; printing 5,000 
postal cards, $y; 2,000 le envelopes, $22.16; 2,000 
postal cards, $20; printing 2,000 le enve lopes, 
$2; printing » 000 postal cards, $2, Hartman & 
Cadick ‘ ; 

10,000 letter heads for loc als, $35.00; 10,000 applic ia- 
tion blanks, $12; 1,000 sup] rly bli wiks, $2.25; 800 
appeals for Utah, $, Philips & Patton. 

Services on legislative committee, A. Furuseth 

Painting, P —, M. O'Bryan 

100 postal cards, James P, Willett 

Seals, Baumgarte n& Sons. 

veoity returned, H. M. Eaton 

Matches, 1. B. Smith 

Eixpressage, Adams Express Co 





labor committee, 





$1 


wn 


3 00 
2) 


x0) 
yy 


$50 00 
500 


mm” 
vw 


00 


ow 


Mm 1D 


20 


oo 


10 00 


-~ 


bon 


_— 
cS 


9. Iee, Great Fulls Ice Co .. 
Organizing expenses, John F. O”sullivs in 
Organizing expenses at Elkhart, J. 

South Bend, Ind * : 
2. Furnishing and printing 2,000 postal cards, Hart- 
man & Cadick 
Postage, James P. Willett 
14. Organizing expenses, S. A. Wilson, Chicago 
Telegrams, Western Union Telegraph Co . 
16. Postage, James P. Willett 
17. Cash book, $12; charter book, $, Hartman & 
Cadick 
1%. Printing January 
porter Co 
Printing 1,000 lists of organizations, $35.50; 200 
mailing tubes $5; 2,000 resolutions, $50.50; 1 qt 
ink, 70c; 3,500 officers re ports, $124.45; 2,100 en- 
velopes printed, 1,750 furnished, hauling, 
2c; car tickets, 25c; 1 box bands, 
velopes, 1 qt mucilage, $1.45; 1,500 ', 


. Pete rs, 





FEDERATIONIST, Law KRe- 
















circulars, 
$3.50; 1,000 2e stamped envelopes furnished, 





e22.16; printing same, $2.34; 500 plain letter 
heads, 75e;' 1,000 2e s amped envelopes fur- 
nished, $22.16; printing same, $2.4; 1,000 le 
stamped envelopes furnished, $11.08; printing 
same, $1.12, Law Reporter Co. 
Printing 600 letter circulars, Phillips & Patton 
Files, Amberg File & Index Co 
Eexpressage, United States Ix press Co 
$15 collected June 15, 1897, from Indianapolis Gas 
Co, O. H. Miller, Indianapolis, Ind. 
Organizing expenses, George F. Hoyt 
23. Organizing expenses, W. HL, Roche 
Toilet supplies, Fowler Manufacturing Co 
Attending executive council meeting: 
P 





McGuire 
James Duncan 
James O'Connell 
M. M. Garland 
John B. Lennon 
Car tickets, J. MeDonald 
Telegrams, Postal Telegraph Co 
Postage, James P. Willett 
Services on legislative committee . Furuse th 
Expenses organizing textile on rs, Thos. 
Tracy . 
28. By one month’s salary, 
Railroad fare and expe nses, for 
Samuel Gompers 
By one month’s salary, 
By 4 weeks’ salary, stenographer 
By 4 weeks’ salary, stenos pher, 
By 4 weeks’ salary, stenographer, 4 
By 1 week’s salary, ste nographe r, J 
By 4 weeks’ | W.F. Ashley 
By 17 days’ work, A. Gompe rs 
Stamps received ao used, Frank Morrison 





Samue i Gom pe rs 
Fe bruary, 


Frank Morrison 

J. Kelly 
McDonald 
©. Lovett 
. Becker 


















Total... = 
RECAPITULATION, 
Cash on hand February | 
Receipts for February 
Total 
Ix penses 


Balance 


20 00 


1s 8 


6 70 


15 00 
l OO 


21 
40 
SS OO 
100 












110 00 


fi 00 
10 00 


$2,019 38 


$1,957 21 
1S 86 
$3,812 OF 
2,019 38 


$1,702 ‘i 











REC OMPADEIM AD 





CUT, 
MADE, 
SOLD 


Right 


Practice what we all preach by wearing 


the Celebrated UNION 


Overalls, 


LABELED Keystone 
Sold 





Pants and Working Coats. 


nearly everywhere. 


Cleveland & Whitehill Co., Ney>4s". 














